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Marketing Our Social Product 


MERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY have achieved notable 
A success in marketing the economic products they pro- 
duce so efficiently and in such great quantities. The same 
cannot be said when their efforts toward gaining acceptance 
of their social products are appraised. The ways in which 
American busizess and industry meet their social responsi- 
bilities are not understood by the general public, and, least 
of all, by the workers who derive their livelihood from em- 
ployment in business and industry. 

We recently addressed a letter to a cross-section of 
Journal readers asking, among other things, what subjects 
were considered of greatest importance to them. There is one 
dominant theme running through nearly all of the more than 
a hundred answers received to date: “How can we more 
effectively implement a program of economic education?” 

“To preserve as much as possible of what is left of free. 
private competitive enterprise is obviously a task requiring 
the coordinated will and action of every group in the popu- 
lation: big business, small business, farmers, labor, con- 
sumers, and government,” points out Theodore J. Kreps, 
Professor of Business Economics, Stanford University, in 
Twentieth Century Economic Thought. He goes on to say 
that this cannot be done by propaganda, by intimidation of 
criticism, or by “stopping the clock.” 

“Free enterprise is not an end in itself. It is but an effi- 
cient device for harnessing individual self-interest for engine 
power for courses of action that promote the common wel- 
fare. It justifies itself only insofar as, more than any other 
system of economic organization, it provides abundant job 
opportunities, maximum output and consumption of goods 
and services at lowest social cost, and maximum freedom 
not only for business men but for everybody.” This concept 
we need to “merchandise.” 


We of American business and industry are not alone in 
our concern over the future of freedom of enterprise. Nor 
are we the only ones lacking adeptness in communicating 
the information needed to gain approval of the voting pub- 
lic. In the current issue of Persuasion, British magazine of 
public relations, propaganda, advertising and publicity, 
there is an article exposing the weakness in policy and tac- 
tics of the “anti-nationalisation campaigners.” It says of 
them, in part: 

“The majority of them are industries which in the course 
of their normal operations use great selling organizations 


and have long practised the art of prevailing upon their cus- 
tomers by publicity. It was natural for them to suppose that 
they had only to divert this experience and organization, 
with whatever financial resources might be needed, to this 
new purpose of defending their own status as private enter- 
prises. Politicians would soon see how puny and elementary 
were their ideas of propaganda when the industrial giants 
entered the field and showed them how to do things.” 

“In their enthusiasm,” writes our British commentator, 
“the threatened industries overlooked an essential difference 
between the familiar process of selling a product and the 
entirely novel one of defending themselves in advance against 
a future and hypothetical act of legislation.” 

This essential difference — in the British picture — is 
that in product promotion the person addressed knows ex- 
actly what you want him to do, and when you want him to 
do it (Buy a bar of Blogg’s Soap, today, at the nearest drug 
counter. On the other side of the shield, presenting the 
free enterprise story, the reader is confused as to what he is 
expected to do, why, when, how and where. He, also, has no 
“yardstick” with which to measure the worth of industry’s 
proposals. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the acid test of 
business is not the profit-and-loss statement but the social 
audit. This recognizes that operating a profitable enterprise 
is essential; that without profitable operation an enterprise 
will fail in its other social attainments. What bench-marks 
can we establish for the social audit? It is precisely in this 
area that makers of price, production, and wage policies in 
business require all the insight that business economic re- 
search can devise. 

Economist Kreps asks: “What battery of tests ought to 
be applied? Employment? Production? Flexibility of prices? 
Steady payrolls? Payments to capital? Profits? Support of 
community betterment activities? 

“What measurements of social performance will reliably 
identify industries and corporations whose activities con- 
tribute most to maximum utilization of human and physical 
resources at minimum social unit cost, or measure the extent 
to which they deserve certificates of merit?” 

Some pioneering research is now underway in this im- 
portant area. Much more is needed . . . and fast. Until we 
have the answers to some of these basic questions our ex- 
cursions in economic education will continue to be along 
uncharted courses. —V.LR. 
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STOCK OWNERSHIP AND ITS EFFECT 
ON ATTITUDES TOWARD PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


By HENRY C. LINK, Ph.D., and ALBERT D. FREIBERG, Ph.D. 


our Psychological Baro- 
meter, the oldest existing nation- 
wide urban poll of public opinion and 
buying habits, we have been measuring 
the public’s changing attitudes toward 
Private Enterprise, Communism, Social- 
ism and other social issues. Certain of 
our clients suggested that we might, 
through our Barometer surveys, study 
the relationship between stock ownership 
and attitudes toward private enterprise. 
Their reasoning was as follows: 


“If it is important to educate the 
American people in the economics of 
private enterprise, may it not be equally 
important to encourge their wider parti- 
cipation in private enterprise through 
stock ownership? Would not those who 
have a stake private enterprise 
through stock ownership be far more 
alert to the encroachments of Statism or 
Big Government than those who have no 
such stake? Is it not possible that the 
ownership of stock could have an even 
greater effect on people’s attitudes and 
beliefs than can be exercised through 
verbal education or propaganda?” 


The first step in answering this ques- 
tion was obviously to find out whether 
there was any relationship between stock 
ownership and economic attitudes among 
those already owning stock. Of course, 
if we found that there was such a rela- 
tionship we could not definitely say that 
one was the cause and the other the 
effect. Like the hen and the egg, this 
study does not show which came first. 
the buying of the stock or the more fa- 
vorable attitude. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This significant article 
by Doctors Link and Freiberg is based on 
information revealed by a Psychological 
Barometer survey of 10,000 homes in 120 
cities and towns. Personal interviews were 
made October 29 through November 9, 
1949 by 467 interviewers under the super- 
vision of 98 psychologists associated with 
The Psychological Corporation. 

The Psychological Barometer was started 
by Dr. Link in March, 1932. It is conducted 
four times a year with 10,000 personal 
interviews from coast-to-coast, and twice 
a year with 5,000 interviews. Dr. Link is 
a PRSA member and active on the So- 
ciety’s Publications Board. 


The Psychological Corporation, New York City 


The questions we asked in our Novem- 
ber Barometer were: 


Q. Do you or your family own any 
shares of stock in companies 
like General Motors, General 
Electric, or any other company? 

Q. About how much, roughly. is 
this stock worth: less than $500; 
between $500 and $1,000; be- 
tween $1,000 and $5,000; or 
$5,000 or more? 


The questions were asked in 10,000 fam- 
ilies of the urban population. In another 
part of the questionnaire we asked two 
questions which, from previous experi- 
ence, we knew gave a wide differentia- 
tion in economic attitudes, namely: 


Q. Should there be more or less 
government control of business? 


Q. How do you think the housing 
problem will be settled best: 
by having the Federal Govern- 
ment furnish the money and 
plans, or by leaving it to private 
individuals and builders? 


Freiberg — Link’s Associate 


The question on more or less govern- 
ment control differentiates between peo- 
ple who tend to believe in a planned. 
centralized or socialistic type of econ- 
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Link — started Psychological Barometer, 
1932 


omy and those who lean toward free en- 
terprise. The question on housing tends 
to separate people in the same way but 
on a specific aspect of government con- 
trol. 

Findings 


Stock ownership. In the urban popu- 
lation representing cities and towns from 
2500 residents up, people in 13.4 per 
cent of the homes owned some stock. 
The ownership ranged from 35 per cent 
in the “A” or high income group to 
only three per cent in the “D” or lowest 
income group. Incidentally, these find- 
ings agree fairly well with those ob- 
tained by other agencies. 

Government control of business. Of 
those owning stock, 74 per cent said that 
there should be less government control 
of business as compared with 54.8 per 
cent among non-stock owners. This indi- 
cates strongly the possibility of some 
casual relationship between stock own- 
ership and attitudes toward private en- 
terprise. To what extent the ownership 
of the stock influences the attitude to- 
ward private enterprise or the attitude 
toward private enterprise influences the 
purchase of stock this study cannot 
show. However, it is significant that the 

(Please Turn to Page 26) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Helping Local Causes and Civic Institutions 


By LOUIS B. LUNDBORG 


Vice President, Bank of America, San Francisco 


F RECOGNITION OF THE COMMUNITY, its 
and its aspirations is 
important to good community relations. 
the ultimate in that recognition is to help 
in promoting its local aims and causes. 
So this discussion of “positive steps” 
will deal with ways in which a business 
firm may help the people of the com- 
munity in the undertakings that are im- 
portant to them. First to be considered 
are the local causes, drives and organi- 
zations that are created by the local peo- 
ple to meet their civic and welfare needs. 

To the company that wants simply to 
do its share when asked, and not to make 
any unusual or imaginative contribution 
to the community, opportunities will 
present themselves as a matter of rou- 
tine, in annual appeals for financial help 
and an occasional request for personal 
participation. These may be termed 
“passive” activities. 

But to those who want to go a step 
further. and be recognized as giving 
leadership in advancing the community, 
there is a rich field of unexplored needs. 
The needs exist in virtually every area 
of a community life; and no matter how 
many agencies are set up to deal with 
local problems, there always seem to be 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Some of the nation’s 
top-ranking public relations workers do 
not bear the title. The author of the ac- 
companying article is in that category. 
Mr. Lovis B. Lundborg’s public relations 
work has been under such titles as Gen- 
eral Manager, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce; Vice President, Stanford Uni- 
versity; and, currently, Vice President, Bank 
of America — the world’s largest banking 
institution. 

His knowledge of community relations 
is extensive and personal. The application 
of it brought national recognition to the 
San Francisco Chamber of C ce for 
its outstanding ¢ ity r pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Lundborg’s article, ‘Public Relations 
in the Local Community,” draws upon the 
content of a book of the same title au- 
thored by Mr. Lundborg during the time 
he was with the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce and Stanford University; 
and will soon be published by Harper 
and Brothers. 


openings for a business firm, with its 
special know-how and resources, to step 
in and do a spectacular job that the 
agency alone would have found difficult 
or impossible — even if it had thought 
of trying. 

The help that business firms can give 
to local efforts ranges all the way from 
a simple lending of company facilities 
for use in community activities to the 
planning and directing of community 
campaigns. We shall consider a few ex- 
amples of the principal ways that have 
been found to be helpful. The list is by 
no means exhaustive, because there is no 
limit to the possibilities. The one thing 
that all the following examples have in 
common is that they were answers to 
particular needs at particular moments. 
Rather than to be copied directly these 
are to be considered as suggestive of 
new and different opportunities for serv- 
ice and assistance, as answers to other 
particular needs at other particular mo- 
ments. 


(A) Lend Company Facilities for 
Community Activities 


One of the easiest things for a com- 
pany to do, and yet one of the most val- 
uable to community organizations and 
movements, is to lend company facilities 
which already exist to local organiza- 
tions for their use in meetings, pro- 
grams, drives and activities. 

In nearly every community, adequate 
meeting-room space is always at a pre- 
mium; and the struggling local organi- 
zation cannot afford to spend money for 
the halls that are available for rent. So 
if a company has an auditorium or the 
equivalent (a dining room, cafeteria, 
gymnasium, conference room, or even 
the board of directors room) that is not 
in constant use, the company can do a 
useful and warmly appreciated piece of 
community relations at little or no cost 
by allowing the room to be used for or- 
ganization activities. Such a_ service 
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— recognition of community important 


brings a large cross-section of the com- 
munity, again, into personal contact with 
the company on a plane of community 
service. Naturally, some discretion must 
be used: a women’s club might safely 
use a mahogany-panelled conference 
room, while a vigorous troop of Boy 
Scouts would wisely be assigned to a 
more rugged space; but those are de- 
tails that can be handled — and it is sur- 
prising how even youngsters will re- 
spond and cooperate when given a feel- 
ing of responsibility. 

So useful do such meeting rooms and 
facilities become that many companies 
have built auditoriums and Community 
Houses solely as a community service. 
Some of these are established principally 
to serve company employees but made 
available also to the other people of the 
community, while others are offered 
from the beginning to the entire com- 
munity. 

The Bayway Community House which 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) has established at Bayonne is an 
interesting example of such a communi- 
ty service project: A clubhouse is main- 
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STOCK OWNERSHIP AND ITS EFFECT 
ON ATTITUDES TOWARD PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


By HENRY C. LINK, Ph.D., and ALBERT D. FREIBERG, Ph.D. 


our Psychological Baro- 
meter, the oldest existing nation- 
wide urban poll of public opinion and 
buying habits, we have been measuring 
the public’s changing attitudes toward 
Private Enterprise, Communism, Social- 
ism and other social issues. Certain of 
our clients suggested that we might, 
through our Barometer surveys, study 
the relationship between stock ownership 
and attitudes toward private enterprise. 
Their reasoning was as follows: 


“If it is important to educate the 
American people in the economics of 
private enterprise, may it not be equally 
important to encourge their wider parti- 
cipation in private enterprise through 
stock ownership? Would not those who 
have a stake in private enterprise 
through stock ownership be far more 
alert to the encroachments of Statism or 
Big Government than those who have no 
such stake? Is it not possible that the 
ownership of stock could have an even 
greater effect on people’s attitudes and 
beliefs than can be exercised through 
verbal education or propaganda?” 


The first step in answering this ques- 
tion was obviously to find out whether 
there was any relationship between stock 
ownership and economic attitudes among 
those already owning stock. Of course, 
if we found that there was such a rela- 
tionship we could not definitely say that 
one was the cause and the other the 
effect. Like the hen and the egg, this 
study does not show which came first, 
the buying of the stock or the more fa- 
vorable attitude. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This significant article 
by Doctors Link and Freiberg is based on 
information revealed by a Psychological 
Barometer survey of 10,000 homes in 120 
cities and towns. Personal interviews were 
made October 29 through November 9, 
1949 by 467 interviewers under the super- 
vision of 98 psychologists associated with 
The Psychological Corporation. 


The Psychological Barometer was started 
by Dr. Link in March, 1932. It is conducted 
four times a year with 10,000 personal 
interviews from coast-to-coast, and twice 
a year with 5,000 interviews. Dr. Link is 
a PRSA member and active on the So- 
ciety’s Publications Board. 


The Psychological Corporation, New York City 


The questions we asked in our Novem- 
ber Barometer were: 


Q. Do you or your family own any 
shares of stock in companies 
like General Motors, General 
Electric, or any other company? 


Q. About how much, roughly, is 
this stock worth: less than $500; 
between $500 and $1,000; be- 
tween $1,000 and $5,000: or 
$5,000 or more? 

The questions were asked in 10,000 fam- 
ilies of the urban population. In another 
part of the questionnaire we asked two 
questions which, from previous experi- 
ence, we knew gave a wide differentia- 
tion in economic attitudes, namely: 

Q. Should there be more or less 
government control of business? 

Q. How do you think the housing 
problem will be settled best: 
by having the Federal Govern- 
ment furnish the money and 
plans, or by leaving it to private 
individuals and builders? 


Freiberg — Link’s Associate 


The question on more or less govern- 
ment control differentiates between peo- 
ple who tend to believe in a planned, 
centralized or socialistic type of econ- 
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Link — started Psychological Barometer, 
1932 


omy and those who lean toward free en- 
terprise. The question on housing tends 
to separate people in the same way but 
on a specific aspect of government con- 
trol. 

Findings 

Stock ownership. In the urban popu- 
lation representing cities and towns from 
2500 residents up. people in 13.4 per 
cent of the homes owned some stock. 
The ownership ranged from 35 per cent 
in the “A” or high income group to 
only three per cent in the “D” or lowest 
income group. Incidentally, these find- 
ings agree fairly well with those ob- 
tained by other agencies. 

Government control of business. Of 
those owning stock, 74 per cent said that 
there should be less government control 
of business as compared with 54.8 per 
cent among non-stock owners. This indi- 
cates strongly the possibility of some 
casual relationship between stock own- 
ership and attitudes toward private en- 
terprise. To what extent the ownership 
of the stock influences the attitude to- 
ward private enterprise or the attitude 
toward private enterprise influences the 
purchase of stock this study cannot 
show. However, it is significant that the 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Helping Local Causes and Civic Institutions 


By LOUIS B. LUNDBORG 


Vice President, Bank of America, San Francisco 


F RECOGNITION OF THE COMMUNITY, its 
and its aspirations is 
important to good community relations, 
the ultimate in that recognition is to help 
in promoting its local aims and causes. 
So this discussion of “positive steps” 
will deal with ways in which a business 
firm may help the people of the com- 
munity in the undertakings that are im- 
portant to them. First to be considered 
are the local causes, drives and organi- 
zations that are created by the local peo- 
ple to meet their civic and welfare needs. 

To the company that wants simply to 
do its share when asked, and not to make 
any unusual or imaginative contribution 
to the community, opportunities will 
present themselves as a matter of rou- 
tine, in annual appeals for financial help 
and an occasional request for personal 
participation. These may be termed 
“passive” activities. 

But to those who want to go a step 
further. and be recognized as giving 
leadership in advancing the community, 
there is a rich field of unexplored needs. 
The needs exist in virtually every area 
of a community life; and no matter how 
many agencies are set up to deal with 
local problems, there always seem to be 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Some of the nation’s 
top-ranking public relations workers do 
not bear the title. The author of the ac- 
companying article is in that category. 
Mr. Louis B. Lundborg’s public relations 
work has been under such titles as Gen- 
eral Manager, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce; Vice President, Stanford Uni- 
versity; and, currently, Vice President, Bank 
of America — the world’s largest banking 
institution. 

His knowledge of c ity © 
is extensive and personal. The application 
of it brought national recognition to the 
San Francisco Chamber of C ce for 
its outstanding « ity pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Lundborg’s article, “Public Relations 
in the Local Community,” draws upon the 
content of a book of the same title au- 
thored by Mr. Lundborg during the time 
he was with the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce and Stanford University; 
and will soon be published by Harper 
and Brothers. 


openings for a business firm, with its 
special know-how and resources, to step 
in and do a spectacular job that the 
agency alone would have found difficult 
or impossible — even if it had thought 
of trying. 

The help that business firms can give 
to local efforts ranges all the way from 
a simple lending of company facilities 
for use in community activities to the 
planning and directing of community 
campaigns. We shall consider a few ex- 
amples of the principal ways that have 
been found to be helpful. The list is by 
no means exhaustive, because there is no 
limit to the possibilities. The one thing 
that all the following examples have in 
common is that they were answers to 
particular needs at particular moments. 
Rather than to be copied directly these 
are to be considered as suggestive of 
new and different opportunities for serv- 
ice and assistance, as answers to other 
particular needs at other particular mo- 
ments. 


(A) Lend Company Facilities for 
Community Activities 


One of the easiest things for a com- 
pany to do, and yet one of the most val- 
uable to community organizations and 
movements, is to lend company facilities 
which already exist to local organiza- 
tions for their use in meetings, pro- 
grams, drives and activities. 

In nearly every community, adequate 
meeting-room space is always at a pre- 
mium; and the struggling local organi- 
zation cannot afford to spend money for 
the halls that are available for rent. So 
if a company has an auditorium or the 
equivalent (a dining room, cafeteria, 
gymnasium, conference room, or even 
the board of directors room) that is not 
in constant use, the company can do a 
useful and warmly appreciated piece of 
community relations at little or no cost 
by allowing the room to be used for or- 
ganization activities. Such a_ service 
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brings a large cross-section of the com- 
munity, again, into personal contact with 
the company on a plane of community 
service. Naturally, some discretion must 
be used: a women’s club might safely 
use a mahogany-panelled conference 
room, while a vigorous troop of Boy 
Scouts would wisely be assigned to a 
more rugged space; but those are de- 
tails that can be handled — and it is sur- 
prising how even youngsters will re- 
spond and cooperate when given a feel- 
ing of responsibility. 

So useful do such meeting rooms and 
facilities become that many companies 
have built auditoriums and Community 
Houses solely as a community service. 
Some of these are established principally 
to serve company employees but made 
available also to the other people of the 
community, while others are offered 
from the beginning to the entire com- 
munity. 

The Bayway Community House which 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) has established at Bayonne is an 
interesting example of such a communi- 
ty service project: A clubhouse is main- 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY — Continued 


tained which is open not only to com- 
pany employees and their families, but 
to the children and residents of the vi- 
cinity. There are clinics for babies, or- 
ganized social and athletic programs for 
different age groups, reading and game 
rooms, bowling alleys, headquarters for 
the Bayway Post of the American Le- 
gion, kitchens and party rooms available 
to groups of girls and others who wish 
to hold suppers, dances and group par- 
ties. The Bayway Community House has 
found a unique place and performed a 
large community service. 

At Crockett, California, the California 
and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company 
has a community center that serves the 
same community-wide purpose. It has 
both outdoor and indoor facilities, with 
tennis courts, swimming pool, theatre 
and other accommodations available for 
the use of employees, their families, and 
the other residents of the community. 

The National Cash Register Company, 
whose founder, John H. Patterson, was 
one of the pioneers in good employee 
and community relations, provides a 
comparable community service through 
its large auditorium in Dayton, Ohio. 
This auditorium, which seats 2500, is 
the hub around which many civic activi- 
ties revolve, and is made available with- 
out charge to any legitimate, worthy 
eivic cause. Every high school class that 
has graduated in Dayton for many years 
has held its commencement exercises in 
that auditorium. 

In addition to simply making the aud- 
itorium available to other groups, Mr. 
Patterson just before his death inaugu- 
rated a program of Saturday morning 
entertainment for children as part of his 
neighborhood welfare program. The 
auditorium is filled every Saturday 
morning with children of all ages. Any 
child in the community can attend; those 
who do, come for an educational film, 
singing, a radio broadcast and the little 
refreshment that is given to each as they 
leave. As a sidelight on the value of this 
program, the company learned recently 
of a survey that had been made in Day- 
ton homes by a research organization, 
without the company’s knowledge, to 
learn what people’s attitude was toward 
corporations. The company was told 
afterward that these children’s meetings 
were commented upon by more people 
than any other one thing. The children 
who attend these meetings, of course, 
together with their older sisters and 


brothers, are not only the future work- 
ers of the company but the future citi- 
zens of Dayton. The company has al- 
ready found by employment interview 
that many of its present employees made 
their first contact with the company 
through these Saturday morning meet- 
ings. 

Many other companies throughout the 
country undoubtedly have similar audi- 
toriums or meeting rooms of one size or 
another that are made available for com- 
munity purposes. The Montana Power 
Company at its headquarters in Butte 
and the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany in San Francisco are two others 
that are known to have large well-lighted 
auditoriums that are so used. 

Meeting-places and recreational facili- 
ties are not the only company properties 
that will serve useful community pur- 
poses. For instance, the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company has provided trucks from 
its company pool for use in salvage 
drives during the war, and for the Post 
Office’s Christmas rush. 


(B) Use Show-Room Windows and 
Other Space to Promote Com- 
munity Drives 


Rather than to rest on minimum com- 
pliance with community requests, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company asks its em- 
ployees and officials to tell the manage- 
ment. of their outside activities and to 
suggest ways in which Caterpillar may 
serve those organizations better. Out of 
that request have come such practices as 
the use of company show-room windows 
and the sides of trucks to advertise Com- 
munity Chest, Red Cross and other 
drives. As in any good suggestion sys- 
tem, individual imaginations when en- 
couraged by management will produce 
ideas without limit whereby the com- 
pany can give such valuable assistance 
at little or no cost. 

An even more unusual example of 
how the company lends its products, fa- 
cilities and equipment for use in local 
events came on one recent Labor Day. 
CIO leaders were surprised to have the 
company offer the use of one of its 
DW-10 tractors — a big rubber-tired 
model — to haul the union’s float in the 
Labor Day parade. 

As evidence that such a spirit may be- 
come contagious, the employees have 
done their share of volunteering. In the 
flood of 1943, when the Illinois River 
rose to 28 feet above its normal level, 
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the Army and the Navy both were fear- 
ful that the Caterpillar plant would be 
flooded and production of vitally needed 
war materials stopped. Sandbags and 
men were rushed in by the Army and 
Navy to protect the plant; but the com- 
pany officials were just as much con- 
cerned over the welfare of their neigh- 
bors and town folks. (“Homes had to 
be kept dry, too.” they said): and so 
some 15,000 Caterpillar employees vol- 
unteered to work around the clock, not 
only to keep the plant from being 
flooded, but also to keep back the waters 
from neighboring towns and villages. 

Company advertising space that may 
be used for the promotion of local drives 
ranges all the way from the show-win- 
dows and truck sides mentioned above 
to the standard paid space of billboards. 
newspapers, radio and other media. 
“Victory Advertising” programs during 
the war developed a pattern that can be 
used in peacetime. Business firms paid 
for billboard and newspaper ads to sell 
bonds, blood bank and other war service 
projects. The only company advertising 
was the company’s name at the bottom. 
That can be done, and is done, by many 
community-minded business houses, in 
peacetime, to help the Community Chest. 
Red Cross and other movements. 

As institutional advertising, it is bet- 
ter than most because it immediately 
identifies the company in the public 
mind with the community and with 
something good in the community. 

Many spaces not ordinarily used for 
company or other advertising lend them- 
selves well to the promotion of public 
causes. The front or back flap of envel- 
opes, the bottom of letterheads and mail- 
ing-permit indicia all allow room for a 
brief slogan-type message. The house or- 
gan or employee newspaper offers room 
for longer treatment, with banner head- 
lines; and so does the mailing insert, 
furnished either by the company or by 
the civic organization involved. 


(C) Assist 4-H, Future Farmers, Boy 
Scouts, Etc. 


More than 1,700,000 young boys and 
girls in America belong to the 85,000 
clubs of the 4-H movement, sponsored 
by the Agricultural Extension Service. 
In addition, the public schools have de- 
veloped the Future Farmers of America. 
with more than 200,000 members of 
high school age, in 7500 local chapters 
directed by as many agricultural teach- 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY — Continued 


ers. Such farm organizations as the Farm 
Bureau, Grange and Farmers Union are 
also interested in rural youth work, and 
sponsor special youth programs of their 
own, 

In addition to these.rural youth or- 
ganizations, the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts. 
Campfire Girls, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and 
other youth groups are active in both 
rural and urban communities, with an 
aggregate membership running into the 
millions. 

Not only do some 400,000 young peo- 
ple leave farms annually and go to ur- 
ban communities to work and live, but 
even those who remain on farms are, for 
the most part, in the orbit of some com- 
munity, large or small, where they and 
their families exercise an influence. 

The opportunities for service to these 
groups by business firms is unlimited. 
They all need volunteer leaders, and they 
all need program material which a large- 
well-staffed corporation is best equipped 
to develop. 

General Mills, Inc. has developed an 
extensive series of manuals, programs 
and other educational literature for the 
use of all these youth groups, some of it 
designed for the direct use of the youth 
and some for the guidance of the lead- 
ers. The company, moreover, recogniz- 
ing that there is a gap in most of the 
organized educational, recreational and 
character-building programs for those 
between 18 years of age and the age 
when they fit into the adult farm pro- 
grams, has taken leadership in fostering 
efforts to help this older rural youth. It 
has suggested special projects for this 
group, and has proposed ways in which 
existing community organizations can 
help. 

Other companies not so closely identi- 
fied with agriculture have also interested 
themselves in these farm-youth groups 
and because they are not directly identi- 
fied with agriculture, their cooperation 
has been more purely a matter of com- 
munity relations. The Boeing Airplane 
Company is an example. Its Wichita Di- 
vision is situated in the heart of the 
great middle western farm belt. where 
the character and problems of the com- 
munities are colored by agriculture. So, 
even though the company’s operations 
are not related to agriculture, the com- 
pany has joined in one of the commu- 
nity’s causes by taking an active interest 
in 4-H work, and sponsoring a 4-H 


Club. 


(D) Contest Prizes and Awards to 
Youth Organizations 

While local merchants have had to 
protect themselves against requests for 
donation of merchandise prizes for every 
sort of local event, other business firms 
can win community good will by offer- 
ing worthwhile awards to youths who 
win serious contests or otherwise show 
notable achievement. Not only may a 
company provide the standard types of 
silver cups and trophies, but it may 
sponsor expense-paid trips to the State 
Fair, to a State championship athletic 
tournament, or to whatever is the most- 
sought Mecca of the local youth. To 
those who achieve in music, a trip to 
the nearest major city where a symphony 
orchestra or a concert artist will be per- 
forming; to others, similar visits to 
places or events representing the zenith 
in the sciences, arts, sports or whatever 
the field of the contest — these are prizes 
that will be eagerly sought by youth, 
will be appreciated by leaders of com- 
munity organizations as incentives to 
youth, and will gain the sponsoring 
company recognition as being identified 
with a worthy cause. 

Trips, of course, involve serious re- 
sponsibilities for planning, both as to 
programs and as to accommodations, 
possibly chaperonage and many other 
features. The sponsoring company must 
see that all of these features are care- 
fully and skillfully handled, for the dam- 
aging results of a slip-up will be in pro- 
portion to the good results that can come 
from successful handling, with the spot- 
light of local publicity that will be 
turned on the project. 

An award-giving program that can 
have far-reaching benefits is the found- 
ing of scholarships. Such a program has 
all the same local possibilities for pro- 
ducing good will that any of the other 
award offers would have. It also can 
create good will with the university or 
college to which the student goes, and 
it can produce an even more direct re- 
turn to the company: if the recipient of 
the scholarships returns to be employed 
by the company, as often happens, the 
company reaps the harvest of the train- 
ing; or the company may give a scholar- 
ship or fellowship for research in tech- 
nical problems that are plaguing the 
company, and may have conditions in 
its community or industry improved as 
a result of the research. In those cases. 
the company still gets the benefit of the 
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general good will that goes with any of 
the awards. A report by the National 
Industrial Conference Board gives inter- 
esting data on the scholarship programs 
of twenty-five companies. Fourteen of 
the companies mentioned as a motive 
for establishing their programs the pos- 
sibility that in the future the recipient 
might be employed by them. Others con- 
sidered the program of value in their 
over-all public relations efforts. This 
value was stressed particularly in those 
programs in which scholarships were 
limited to special groups, either resi- 
dents of a particular locality or children 
of employees. 

The studies of the Conference Board 
show that scholarship programs are not 
confined to large corporations. A com- 
paratively small textile mill in the Mid- 
dle West recently set up two four-year 
scholarships, on an annual basis, as a 
tie-in to its employee relations and com- 
munity relations programs. In connec- 
tion with the inauguration of the plan, 
the company ran a series of fifteen full- 
page advertisements pointing out its 
need for trained employees to meet com- 
petition, and, at the same time, described 
various steps in the manufacture and 
distribution of its products. The pro- 
gram itself was an outgrowth of an open 
house which the company held for the 
city’s school teachers last fall. So much 
interest was shown by this group that it 
was decided to broaden the link between 
the company and the city’s educational 
system. An important thing to remember 
in connection with scholarship awards is 
the sensitiveness of educators to the pur- 
ity of scholarships. The awards should 
be offered freely, without any fetters 
upon their use or any strings which 
might lay the company open to a charge 
of attempting to corrupt the freedom and 
purity of scholarship. 


(E) Making Company Property Avail- 
able for Community Outings 

Just as company auditoriums are val- 
uable for use by community groups 
that need indoor facilities, so do com- 
panies have many kinds of outdoor 
properties that are suitable for picnics, 
camping and other outdoor activities of 
local organizations. 

The Servel Company, for instance, has 
picnic grounds at its plant in Evansville 
which are used by the entire community. 
As many as 100,000 persons in a single 

(Please Turn to Page 24) 
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MANAGEMENT’S RESPONSE 
TO THE MODERN CHALLENGE 


By LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 


President, American Management Association, New York City 


Part I 
MAJOR PROBLEMS CHALLENG- 
ING ALL MANAGEMENT 


Keeping Our Free Enterprise System 
Free and Enterprising! This is the bat- 
tle to preserve the right and maintain 
the competence to perform production 
and distribution miracles in time of 
emergency, and to provide our people 
in normal times with the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world and with the 
greatest satisfactions from life itself. As 
never before, this right and this compe- 
tence are being attacked on an organ- 
ized front and there are huge bulges in 
the line. 

Unfortunately, many mighty fine citi- 
zens are being enlisted innocently into 
the ranks of the opposition. They are 
misled by the stated objectives and as- 
sumed uniforms of “Human Welfare,” 
and by the honeyed promises of “all this 
and more too” without individual hard 
work, sacrifice, contribution and devo- 
tion to principle. They are being capti- 
vated by the arsonist in the fireman’s 
cloak. 

There is so much being written and 
said on this that nothing original seems 
to come forth. Possibly, the most help- 
ful contribution that can be made here 
is to identify the present status of man- 
agement action in the face of this chal- 
lenge. Industrial and business executive 
attitude has gone through a series of 
changes. 

As this battle of ideologies rumbled 
into existence and finally flared out in 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It is frequently pointed 
out that public relations is a management 
function. How important it is, therefore, 
that those charged with the responsibility 
for good public relations be intimately 
acquainted with management’s many 
prob'ems in the various areas of market- 
ing, finance, production, personnel, and 
the like. 


Lawrence A. Appley, as President of the 
American Management Association, is in 
a position to keep his fingers on the man- 
agement pulse of the nation and report 
accurately the major prob'ems, thoughts, 
attitudes, and practices of American man- 
agement. This he here does effectively 
for those of us in public relations. 


open warfare, management reaction over 
the past two decades went through the 
following stages: It isn’t so; so what; 
it’s stupid: the people won't fall for it; 
it’s a passing phase; what can we do 
about it?: we'll run the system, let 
others save it; we do not understand it: 
we're losing: we’re not permitted to 
fight back with the same weapons: we 
have better weapons of our own; let’s 
use them: it’s our responsibility: let’s 
go! 

And so we have passed through the 
stages of: non-belief; incredulity: cas- 
ual recognition: confusion; full recog- 
nition; defensiveness; self-pity: awaken- 
ing: acceptance of responsibility: and 
action. The two great weapons manage- 
ment is now bringing to play in this 
battle are: reappraisal and alteration of 
their own practices to make sure the way 
their organization functions is in line 
with the principles of the system we are 
fighting to preserve; and education. The 
troops are not at the front line yet, but 
they are being mobilized, trained and 
moved into position. It’s a hopeful sign. 
It’s determination to keep our economy 
moving ahead. 


A Natural Transition 


Shifting the emphasis of manage- 
ment effort and attention from physical 
to human resources. This is a perfectly 
natural and historical transition. It pre- 
sents a great challenge to management 
skill and competence. For the first cen- 
tury and a half of this great nation, the 
pressure upon management was for the 
satisfying of physical needs. A great na- 
tion had to be developed, means of trans- 
portation, communication, and protection 
for mere human existence had to be de- 
veloped. Great natural resources waited 
to be discovered, refined and distributed. 
Forests had to be conquered, cultivated 
and made to provide food; rivers had 
to be harnessed and used for navigation 
and power. The measurements of success 
were in terms of railroads that were 
built, communication systems that were 
supplied, food that was provided, pro- 
tection that was made available, power 
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— challenge bigger than ever 


that could be used, etc. The great, suc- 
cessful and respected managements of 
those days were the ones that conquered 
the elements as well as the earth. 

We have now provided the minimum 
requirements of life on a continent upon 
which it was once difficult to live. Com- 
munication is a matter of seconds, trans- 
portation a matter of hours, people can 
live reasonably safely and comfortably, 
and the same amount of pressure is no 
longer in existence for pioneering in the 
basic requirements for physical living. 
It is important that no inference be 
drawn that I believe we have reached the 
end of the road. There is still much im- 
provement possible and attainable far 
beyond anything we can conceive. All I 
am saying is that we have attained a 
minimum. 

As a result of this situation, people 
have more time, find life easier from a 
physical standpoint, and they are natur- 
ally shifting their interests to self-devel- 
opment and human welfare. They are 
now endeavoring to make the greatest 
use of our physical developments for 
purposes of obtaining the greatest men- 
tal, moral and cultural values from life. 
This is placing upon management a new 
pressure and is changing the measure- 
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MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSE TO THE MODERN CHALLENGE — Continued 


ments by which the success of manage- 
ment is determined. 

Managements are now being evaluated 
upon the job satisfactions they give to 
people. upon the opportunities that 
workers have for getting something out 
of their work situation other than in- 
come. The fact of the matter is, that 
competitive survival now depends upon 
the skill of a management to develop the 
finest and most productive working force 
of which it is capable. 

Management’s response to this situa- 
tion is picking up terrific impetus. Man- 
agement’s growing interest and activities 
in human resources are evident in every 
day’s newspapers. in every conference 
and convention, in every conversation 
with or between executives. Someone 
says. “They are being pushed into it.” 
Who cares. or what difference does it 
make? What is important is that they 
are swimming and swimming well 
against tough currents. 


Preparing for the increasingly com- 
plex management job. Management is 
much more complex than it was 25 years 
ago. Today's executive has many more 
activities with which to deal: many 
more outside influences to be reckoned 
with: many more microscopes focused 
upon his every move: a much faster 
tempo in which to work: a different 
type of managerial competence is re- 
quired: a very high degree of executive 
skill is a necessity: there is much less 
permanence in the management job: we 


are much more today a nation of man- 


agement experts than ever before. 

People need far greater preparation 
than ever before for the performance 
of the managerial function. It wasn’t so 
long ago that individuals were selected 
for managerial responsibilities more be- 
cause they were “in line for it” or be- 
cause they were competent technicians in 
the operations to be managed. That is 
changing rapidly, and more and more 
emphasis is being placed upon adminis- 
trative and executive ability and “know 
how.” 

Management Is Aware 

The main reason that I feel impelled 
to make note of these things is because 
of my conviction that management is 
conscious of such a development. and 
because of my knowledge that activities 
contributing to preparation for manage- 
ment are increasing with great rapidity. 

There isn’t a day passes that someone 


doesn’t telephone, write or come in to 
see us in relation to this subject. Com- 
pany after company is either perfecting 
or intensifying, or starting some definite 
program of executive selection and de- 
velopment. Universities and colleges, one 
after another, are either adding to, im- 
proving, or initiating formal courses re- 
sulting from demands made upon them 
by management. 

Competence in the exercise of the 
managerial function is a powerful dyna- 
mic and needed requisite for the future. 
It cannot be left to chance. It can be 
reasonably well assured by careful prep- 
aration. 


Part II 
MOST SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS 
IN MAJOR MANAGEMENT 
ACTIVITIES. 


The problem receiving the most at- 
tention from Production executives is 
that of raising worker productivity. 
Increased labor, materials and handling 
costs demand it and competitive survival 
depends upon it. 

There are two approaches to this 
problem: one is to increase output per 
worker by increasing skill and knowl- 
edge. and by improving attitude and 
work habits: the other is by technical 
advance through machine and methods 
improvement and changes in product 
design. 

Normally. when labor cost is high, 
greater impetus is given to technological 
research and to the discovery of new 
labor-saving devices. That is particular- 
ly true right now, but more attention is 
being given than ever before to helping 
the worker increase his own output by 
his own efforts. 

This all leads to greater activity by 
production people to develop better 
means of measuring productivity and of 
sharing the gains resulting therefrom. 
This is meeting with some success as 
well as with great opposition. 

Against a national philosophy and en- 
couragement to demand and get more 
without any emphasis upon producing 
it or giving something in return, is 
a tough job, but it has to be mastered. 
Instead of the simple processes of keep- 
ing costs down, buying economically, in- 
creasing worker productivity and run- 
ning a clean, efficient business, today’s 
production executive, as contrasted with 
a generation ago, must contend with an 
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entirely new and strange element — out- 
side influences that build negative atti- 
tudes in the worker. 


Caution must be advised against an 
emotional reaction to this, a tendency to 
fight it out with emotion and propa- 
ganda rather than to meet it with the 
same objecivity and rational approach 
at which the production manager is an 
expert. 


For Marketing executives, the prob- 
lem is extremely complex. Redistribu- 
tion of income by raising the income of 
the great mass of lower-paid workers 
has caused a fundamental change in the 
whole American market by creating a 
demand for different and greater variety 
of products: increasing importation of 
certain products is required to support 
greater exportation of other products: 
the definite effort and spirit of manage- 
ment is to create and expand new prod- 
ucts and new markets over and beyond 
the maintenance and stimulation of pres- 
ent sales. This is all good. It demands 
new merchandising methods, new tech- 
niques of selling and places new require- 
ments on marketing management. As al- 
ways in competitive marketing. the race 
is to the quick. 


What is the problem? More, as well 
as more competent people, are needed in 
the selling profession, while at the same 
time a smaller and smaller proportion- 
ate number of capable individuals are 
being enlisted in it. This whole national 
neurosis of greater security and stability 
of job and income does not create the 
frame of mind in the job hunter that 
causes him to turn toward a hard-hitting, 
hard-working. up and down, in and out, 
skillful, dynamic and constructive type 
of work like selling. Where is there a 
place for selling in a socialist society 
and yet what, more than salesmanship, 
gave us the standard of living we enjoy 
today? 


Financial Public Relations 


The job of the Financial executive 
is to see that there are adequate funds 
for the operation and expansion of the 
business. Since the war, profits have 
been adequate for these purposes. If and 
as profits decline, the financial man 
comes head-on into a shortage of equity 
capital. 


The character of the investor is chang- 
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ing. Ignorance and lack of confidence 
have caused many new owners of money 
to stay out of the security market. This 
brings the financial executive face to 
face with a public relations job. 

Dr. Jules I. Bogen, editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce and former 
AMA Vice President in Charge of its 
Finance Division, says, “Financial man- 
agement faces a hard task on the public 
relations front. There is widespread mis- 
understanding of the nature and role of 
profits in our economy, a misunderstand- 
ing that is inevitably promoted by ac- 
counting conventions. Financial manage- 
ment must combat such misunderstand- 
ings effectively, if they are not to give 
rise to faulty regulatory tax and labor 
policies.” 


Servicing Entire Organization 


A significant attitude in the field of 
Office Management is the growing de- 
sire on the part of office managers to 
intergrate their work with that of the 
total operations. Office management is 
trying harder to be thought of not as a 
segregated department. divorced from 
sales, research, personnel or production, 
but as an integral part of the whole 
body. 

Office managers are vitally concerned 
with more than sporadic efforts at cutting 
costs to meet competition or declining 
markets — their real problem is not to 
find temporary expedients, but to estab- 
lish sound and business-like techniques 
of determining cost requirements and 
planning their control on a continuing 
basis. 

Office managers are increasingly con- 
cerned with their role in servicing the 
entire organization by aiding in making 
possible future plans, as well as hand- 
ling and acting as a repository for rou- 
tine paper work and records. Office ele- 
ments of an organization are also taking 
the lead in many cases toward adminis- 
trative progress rather than simply pro- 
viding services. 

The most significant development in 
Packaging, Packing and Shipping is 
the increase in attention to the integra- 
tion of those activities with the produc- 
tion process. Production methods and 
procedures are directly affected by the 
job the package nas to do and by ma- 
terials handled. There is an increasing 
trend toward the incorporation of the 
package into the production line process. 


One of the common errors of manage- 
ment practice — that of examining costs 
of various activities as isolated segments 
— can be very disastrous in connection 
with this activity. It is becoming more 
and more evident that in many situa- 
tions, increased cost of research and of 
actual operation in Packaging, Packing 
and Shipping can greatly reduce over- 
all cost of production and handling. In 
industrial packaging the so-called power 
pack, the disposable pallet and the stor- 
age pallet are all war-created or post-war 
developments that have reduced over-all 
costs while at the same time being cost- 
ly in their installation. Sometimes a con- 
sumer package can be more costly but 
create more sales, thereby reducing unit 
cost. 

There is every evidence that this whole 
dynamic activity of Packaging, Packing 
and Shipping is getting more and more 
of the attention and interest of top man- 
agement. In the last ten years, AMA has 
seen packaging departments develop in 
many companies where they have never 
existed before. And, there is definite 
progress in the direction of a profession 
known as package engineering. 


Insurance Public Relations 


In turning our attention to the Insur- 
ance activity, we find that insurance 
costs are a major item of business ex- 
pense, but one not often fully appre- 
ciated. Frequently, only the controller 
or the treasurer is aware of this expense 
and while management fully compre- 
hends the necessity of insurance cover- 
age, it rightly should demand to know 
whether it is getting the insurance it 
wants and the kind for which it pays. 

Gene Dougherty, Insurance Manager 
of Anheuser-Busch in St. Louis. has al- 
ready pointed out that insurance admin- 
istrators are actively seeking broader 
coverage of company risks at less cost 
by working for the availability of simp- 
ler and more comprehensive policies, 
which will reduce administrative expense 
as well as minimize loss. At the same 
time, they are becoming increasingly ac- 
tive in improving company practices to 
eliminate losses. 

This whole activity is made doubly 
complex and difficult by the great varia- 
tion in state laws. Much is being done 
by insurance executives in an attempt to 
bring about greater uniformity in a con- 
structive way. 
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The most significant development in 
Personnel Administration is not easy to 
describe. It is something that you sense 
and realize rather than actually measure 
in terms of the specific. | am referring 
to the very definite shift of the personnel 
executive from rather mechanical and 
relatively less important functions to 
those that are of greater interest and im- 
portance to top management. There was 
a time when most top personnel execu- 
tives were glued to their desks designing 
programs in every detail. drafting forms. 
signing documents and issuing approv- 
als and permissions for this and that and 
the other thing. Today, they are being 
called upon more and more to advise top 
management on organizational proce- 
dures, on executive selection and devel- 
opment. on public relations, on means 
of improving the whole atmosphere of 
executive work and relationships. and on 
over-all administrative practice. More 
and more, personnel administrators are 
having to qualify as officers and directors 
of their companies. which automatically 
involves them in a group which has re- 
sponsibility for all aspects of a business. 

The major problem of management in 
the field of Personnel Administration is 
that of preserving the individual ap- 
proach in a mass economy. Our mass 
production economic system has built 
the wealthiest country in the world but 
in so doing. it has taken away some of 
the individual’s pride in his work and 
craftsmanship. 


Small Sense of Belonging 


At the end of the day. the mass pro- 
duction worker doesn’t stick out his chest 
and say, “I’ve really accomplished a lot 
today” while he fondly looks at and ap- 
praises a partly completed carriage or a 
half-finished chair. Instead, all he sees 
is a succession of parts on a conveyor 
belt and his achievement is in meeting 
or falling behind an intangible thing 
called a “rate.” Is it any wonder that he 
feels only a small sense of belonging, of 
identification with company or product? 

The psychologist knows that a man 
has to have certain satisfactions or he 
“blows his top” in any one of a number 
of unique ways, and some of these satis- 
factions involve his job and the dignity 
he attains from his job. It seems evident 
that the trend toward the “gravy train 
state” is partly the result of the indi- 

(Please Turn to Page 27) 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 


By STANLEY F. TEELE, Ph.D. 


Associate Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


. . . leadership — the catalytic effect 


WOULD LIKE first of all to make sure 

that we are all crystal clear as to the 
meaning of the particular words in our 
title. For the word “social” I went to 
the dictionary, and I found this defini- 
tion: All or pertaining to society as an 
organism, or as a group oj interdepend- 
ent, interrelated persons, and that is ex- 
actly as I mean it here. That is, 1 am 
concerned with the responsibilities of 
business leadership to all of us as work- 
ers. farmers. professional people. and so 
forth, in whatever individual activities 
we may be. 


For the second word, “responsibili- 
ties.” I found the dictionary of little 
help. What I mean by the word is what 
the individual, or the groups. accept as 
foundations for relations to others. I 
would like to emphasize that responsi- 
bilities can only be taken, they cannot 
be given. 

By “business” I mean all the economic 
activities of our industrial civilization. 
Most of them, of course, in volume, are 
now carried out through the corporate 
form of organization, but I mean not only 
large corporations, but also individual 
enterprises and partnerships, and what- 
ever other forms of organizations there 
may be. 


The final word is “leadership,” and 
that is a dangerous word. | think we 


need to be very careful with that word. 
The Nazis had the leadership principles 
(Der Fuehrer’s principles) to which they 
paid tremendous attention. and you will 
recall that they had leadership schools 
to which young men and women went to 
be trained as leaders, in a sense quite 
different. | hope. from what we have in 
mind. There the dictionary suggests 
“guide” and “conduct.” In a business 
situation. I would suggest that perhaps 
we could borrow from our knowledge of 
chemistry for a word. because leadership 
there to me is much better described by 
the word “catalyst” — that which causes 
something to happen, to take place. So. 
it is leadership in the sense of the guide. 
the conductor, the conducting — the 
catalytic effect — that I have in mind. 


Now, let us bear in mind, also, with 
respect to the word “leadership” in busi- 
ness. that four out of five of us are now 
on someone else’s payroll: that is, four 
out of five of all those people gainfully 
employed in the United States are on 
someone else’s payroll, and that applies 
just as much to management if not more 
than it does to the workers. The great 
majority of our management people are 
salaried people on someone else’s pay- 
roll, and they are in a sense a profes- 
sional group that is beginning, perhaps. 
to be a professional group midway be- 
tween owners and workers. So, what | 
am talking about are the things which 
the professional directors. the guides, 
the conductors of business affairs, ought 
to accept as the basis for their relation- 
ships with all the rest of us. 


Human Satisfactions Important 


In my opinion, the definition and ac- 
ceptance of responsibilities by these peo- 
ple. and performance under them, is of 
immense importance to us all. It is trite, 
but it bears repetition. that our Western 
Civilization is under attack from a dif- 
ferent way of doing things, a different 
way of organizing the economic and so- 
cial activities of people. In the long run, 
the victory will go to that way of organ- 
izing the social, economic and political 
activities of people which yields the larg- 
est amount of human satisfaction; by 
that I mean not only material satisfac- 
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tion, for it is certainly true that man 
does not live by bread alone, but by ma- 
terial satisfaction, and those important 
human satisfactions which include a 
sense of dignity, a sense of importance. 
a sense of belonging, a sense of being of 
real significance in the society in which 
a man lives. It seems to me that business 
leadership. along with farm leadership 
and labor leadership, and the leadership 
of all the other important groups in our 
society, will have a tremendous effect on 
the outcome of this basic struggle. 


Competence 


What are the responsibilities which 
business leadership, in my opinion, must 
accept in the years ahead? First of all, 
let me be trite again; let me repeat 
something that you know. simply _be- 
cause there is some danger of its being 
forgotten in the press of many other 
things. The first responsibility, in my 
judgment, and the prime responsibility 
of business leadership. is to be compe- 
tent — to be effective in the affairs of 
business. Now, what do I mean by that? 
First of all, it is the responsibility of 
business leadership to operate in such a 
way that the enterprise will be profitable. 
There should be no apologies for profit- 
able enterprises, because that is the 
measure of a satisfactory performance 
in the public and social interests. But, 
going beyond that, profitable operation 
must result, in turn, from new and bet- 
ter products, from lower cost, from 
lower prices, from effective informing, 
and from bringing to the attention of 
the people the facts of better products, 
or new products, or lower cost, or lower 
prices — the whole sales promotional 
activity — by keeping a satisfactory and 
increasing balance among the returns to 
workers, to management and to owners 
— workers in wages, managers in sala- 
ries, and to owners in dividends. 

Perhaps a word might be in order as 
to what seems to me to constitute that 
competence. First of all, there are very 
many different ways of describing what 
makes up competence — long lists of 
qualities can and have been developed. 
Some years ago Fortune Magazine made 
a survey of, as I recall, some four thous- 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS LEADERSHIP — Continued 


and so-called successful business execu- 
tives, asking them to state those qualities 
in themselves and others to which they 
could ascribe their effectiveness. | would 
boil them all down to three qualities: 
first, the ability to make decisions ef- 
fectively — that is, the capacity to as- 
semble facts, to analyze them, to weigh 
them, to determine the relative impor- 
tance, to recognize that you never have 
all the facts you need, that you are al- 
ways forced to make decisions with less 
information than you would like to 
have; and then to formulate alternative 
courses of action — what are the possi- 
ble ways that this result can be achieved. 
After all of this, a reasoned conclusion, 
and finally, and most important of all in 
this process of making decisions, the 
courage, if you will forgive me, the 
“cuts” actually to make a decision and 
to carry it through. 


Business Activity Is Group Activity 


The second quality which seems to me 
to make up competence is the ability to 
work effectively with people. All busi- 
ness activity is group activity. The ad- 
ministrator’s job is to see and to under- 
stand the real relationships among the 
people in his group — with superiors, 
with subordinates and with co-equals — 
not only the formal relationships but the 
real relationships, to adapt himself and 
the organization to the reality of that 
situation, and to communicate effective- 
ly with them. I am sure that we all know 
that we are really no more than effigy 
geni, of course, on how we can within 
our organizations, large and small, real- 
ly develop two-way understanding 
throughout the organization through 
various types of communication. That is 
the job of the administrator — poorly 
as it may be done. And, finally, the abil- 
ity to draw on a substantial body of 
specialized and technical knowledge: 
that is, in addition to these first two 
abilities, to be able to draw on skills and 
capacities, specialized and_ technical 
knowledge. 


Now, I repeat the first, the responsi- 
bility of business leadership is to be 
competent and know essentials, but I 
think the business leader has to go well 
beyond that responsibility. I think his 
second responsibility is to do his best 
to make his own organization what we 
might call a good society in itself. In 
considering this particular responsibil- 
ity, I think you will recall that, since 


what we label the Industrial Revolution, 
the material and physical conditions of 
life have been changing more and more 
rapidly: that is, the rate of change has 
been accelerating. Think of it in this 
way: prior to the Industrial Revolution, 
a father had every reason to expect that 
his son would live his life in about the 
same material and physical circum- 
stances as the father had lived it. It 
seems to me that the only reasonable 
assumption a father can make today is 
that his son will live his life in different 
conditions. 

Let me cite just one expert, President 
Conant of Harvard University, who tes- 
tifies that acceleration and the rate of 
change is likely, for a variety of reasons, 
to continue over the years and decades 
ahead. Now compare the fact that we, 
as human beings, have had and will con- 
tinue to have to adjust ourselves to dras- 
tically changed material conditions. Just 
think for a few minutes sometime about 
what color-television in ninety per cent 
of the homes in this country really will 
mean. Just think about that sometime — 
for five or ten minutes! On the other 
hand, in contrast to this acceleration in 
the rate of change in physical and ma- 
terial things, look at our inability to 
adapt ourselves emotionally and _ intel- 
lectually to these changed conditions. 
Professor Mayo and many others have 
pointed to certain basic statistics; name- 
ly, the insanity rate, the suicide rate, the 
divorce rate, and the incidence of minor- 
ity hostilities. The growth in all of those 
figures measures the inability of large 
numbers of us to adapt ourselves effec- 
tively to working and being with other 
people. 


Participation Must Be Real 


So we have had these two things go- 
ing on, feeding each other: the lack of 
adaptation, the lack of effective adjust- 
ment to the constantly accelerating ma- 
terial changes. Now do not misunder- 
stand, I am not saying that we are all 
frustrated, psycho-neurotic individuals. 
I am saying that a large number of us, 
too large a number for the safety of our 
society, are in those categories, or so 
close to it as to cause us concern. I 
would say that there is a responsibility 
of business leadership to undertake in 
every way — through research and 
through using what we already know — 
to provide to people in the organization 
the kind of attitude and atmosphere 
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which perhaps can be summed up in the 
phrase “a good society,” a sense of dig- 
nity, a sense of belonging, a sense of im- 
portance in the organization. Not so 
long ago, Dean David, of the Harvard 
Business School, in writing about this 
problem, put together a few sentences 
which seem to me important here: “One 
hears these days much about giving em- 
ployees a sense of participation! In our 
observations, this is not enough. The 
participation must be real, or at least the 
opportunity to participate must be real; 
it must come from a sincere devotion on 
the part of the leader to the belief that 
because of the dignity of man, each 
member of his organization has some- 
thing to contribute to it and should be 
given the opportunity to do so. Real par- 
ticipation is a two-edged sword. Those 
who participate must also accept the re- 
sponsibilities of participation, else they 
have no right to expect it. On the other 
hand, a responsible executive must learn 
how to accept, welcome and benefit from 
criticism because participation without 
criticism is but an empty name.” 


Activity in Community 

Finally, the third major responsibility 
which it seems to me business leadership 
must accept is that of going outside the 
individual organization to participate 
actively in the affairs of the community. 
of the state, and of the nation. In these 
last few generations the corporation has 
taken the place of the indivdual busi- 
nessman in the community and the many 
useful things which the business leader 
of a community can and should do now 
must be done by the corporate leaders. 
The corporation, therefore, must see to 
it that its officers take the place in their 
communities of the individual business- 
man who has been replaced so frequent- 
ly by the corporation. Now, it is ob- 
viously not enough for business leaders 
to accept these responsibilities; it is also 
necessary that the world, the society as 
a whole, know that business leadership 
has accepted these responsibilities and 
know how it is performing under them. 
To my mind, that is one of the major 
responsibilities of public relations in the 
years ahead — both to see to it that 
business leadership is encouraged in ac- 
cepting these responsibilities and then 
it is sometimes necessary for manage- 
ment to take action that may be uncom- 
fortable or painful to the people in the 

(Please Turn to Page 23) 
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ATTITUDE SURVEYS 
AS A TOOL OF MANAGEMENT 


Personnel Department, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


M“ ATTENTION recently has been 
given to the importance of good 
communication between management and 
employees. Within the past several years. 
management groups have been vigorous- 
ly exploring various means for insuring 
that employees understand what man- 
agement wants done, and for helping 
management keep up to date on the feel- 
ings and attitudes of the people working 
under its direction. 

Perhaps more attention has been di- 
rected toward the technique of good 
communication than toward a real un- 
derstanding of the contribution of good 
communication to the effectiveness of an 
organization. As a very practical matter, 
communication, as such, is not the goal: 
it is merely a means to the goal. What 
we are really after is the development of 
a team of employees who will work to- 
gether to get the job done in the most 
efficient way. The esprit de corps which 
usually accompanies this kind of team- 
work is generally known as_ morale. 
Good communication is a necessary con- 
dition for achieving good morale and 
good teamwork. 


In Sears. Roebuck and Co., we have 
been concerned for a number of years 
with the importance of developing a 
well-knit organization. The means we 
have used to accomplish this objective 
have been tailor-made to our own spe- 
cial needs. Perhaps we can discuss them 
in the proper perspective if we review 
the general structure of our company 
and some of the typical problems with 
which we are faced. 

Currently, our sales, company-wide, 
are in excess of two billion dollars per 
year. Those sales are achieved through 
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selling to customers who buy over the 
counter in our more than 640 retail 
stores or who order through the catalog 
from one of our eleven mail order 
plants. In all, we have more than 1,000 
separate operating units and factories. 
The company is large in the sense that 
over-all it employs approximately 150,- 
000 men and women: in reality, how- 
ever. Sears is not so much one large or- 
ganization as a collection of small ones. 
The number of employees per unit var- 
ies from a low of about five to a high 
of about 10,000. The great majority of 
units, however, employ less than 250 
people each. Thus, Sears has many of 
the characteristics typical of smaller or- 
ganizations. 


These characteristics are emphasized 
by the fact that Sears is managed with 
a very high degree of decentralization. 
The company is divided into five admin- 
istrative territories, each headed by a 
vice-president reporting to the president 
located in the home office in Chicago. 
The home office, in addition to provid- 
ing over-all administration, provides a 
centralized buying service for the entire 
organization. Under the Sears set-up, 
only buying is centralized: all other 
functions are decentralized to the maxi- 
mum extent. 


Decentralized Management 


Within each territory, the retail stores 
and mail order plants are responsible 
for their own profit performance. With- 
in a rather broad framework of com- 
pany policy, each store and plant man- 
ager “runs his own show.” This type of 
decentralization management makes it 
particularly necessary for us to develop 
effective methods of communication 
within each unit and within the company 
as a whole if we are to achieve the kind 
of coordination which has contributed so 
definitely to our success in the past. 

Because of the extent of our decentral- 
ization, top management has had to use 
various means for keeping itself in- 
formed as to the effectiveness of manage- 
ment at the local level. The performance 
of store and plant managers is judged 
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Communication a means to the goal 


primarily, of course. on their sales and 
profit performance, as reflected by rec- 
ognized accounting procedure. 


Employee Morale Surveys 


About twelve years ago, however, our 
company became interested in an addi- 
tional means for measuring managerial 
efficiency and skill. In 1938, we began a 
program of employee morale surveys 
which were applied to approximately 
50,000 Sears employees over a four-year 
period. These surveys were handled for 
us by an outside consulting firm. They 
consisted of the administration of rather 
detailed questionnaires to all employees 
of a particular store or plant. The ques- 
tionnaires were scored and the statisti- 
cal results analyzed and made available 
to all levels of management. They pro- 
vided the company with specific statisti- 
cal evidence regarding employee atti- 
tudes. 


These pre-war surveys proved useful 
in many respects. Above all, they pro- 
vided higher levels of management with 
a clearer indication of the state of em- 
ployee morale than had previously been 
available to it, and served to focus the 
attention of local management more 
specifically on the importance of paying 
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ATTITUDE SURVEYS AS A TOOL OF MANAGEMENT — Continued 


close attention to factors likely to affect 
the state of morale. 


Only Part of the Answer 


However, as we gained more experi- 
ence with this particular technique we 
began to suspect that a simple polling of 
employees to find out how they felt gave 
us only part of the answers we wanted. 
For example, questionnaires for a par- 
ticular store might indicate that em- 
ployees were not favorably disposed to- 
ward their immediate superior or to- 
ward wages or working conditions or 
store management or their fellow em- 
ployees. Statistically, we could tabulate 
this, but when we had completed the 
tabulation, all we knew was how the peo- 
ple felt, not why they felt as they did. 
And not being sure of the why, it was 
often difficult to know how to take hold 
of the problem (or to be sure, for that 
matter, that a problem actually ex- 
isted ). 

During the war years, we temporarily 
suspended this polling of employee at- 
titudes but retained our interest in mak- 
ing further progress in this field. In 
1944, as the war was nearing an end, 
we began planning what is now our pres- 
ent program of employee surveys. Be- 
ginning in 1946, we put into motion the 
program to which we have given the 
name of “organization surveys.” 


This plan is far more than merely an 
analysis of employee attitudes. Actually, 
it is an analysis of the way in which the 
management of a particular branch of 
the company has been able to develop an 
effective business team which produces 
the kind of sales and profit performance 
our top management requires. It is a 
device for analyzing the effectiveness of 
cooperation at and between all levels of 
employees in any of our stores or plants. 
It provides us with an important addi- 
tional method for appraising a mana- 
ger’s skill. It tells us how effective he is 
in maintaining sound human relations, 
in building teamwork and cooperation, 
and in developing the kind of employee 
enthusiasm which leads to increased pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. 


Organization Surveys 


Here is the way our survey program 
works. In each of our five administrative 
territories we have a territorial person- 
nel manager who reports to the territor- 
ial vice-pesident. On the staff of each 
personnel manager is an individual who 


is responsible for supervising the organi- 
zation survey program within his terri- 
tory. He has at his disposal a number of 
selected individuals; some in the terri- 
torial office and some in stores through- 
out the territory who have been given 
special training in survey procedures so 
that they may be called upon at the time 
a survey is being conducted. 


Most surveys are conducted as a result 
of a specific request from a store man- 
ager. After the territorial office has re- 
ceived a request for an organization sur- 
vey, the territorial survey supervisor 
will normally contact the management of 
the store in which the survey is to be 
conducted and will arrange for a specific 
date. Then, on that date he and the other 
two, three, or four members of the sur- 
vey team who are assigned temporarily 
to assist in the survey will visit the store. 
sit down with the key executives and dis- 
cuss the program in some detail. They 
will make certain that every member of 
management in the store is aware not 
only of the mechanics of the survey pro- 
cedure, but also of the way in which the 
specific information which is derived 
from the survey can assist them in de- 
veloping a more effective, more produc- 
tive group of employees. 


Questionnaire 


After the explanation has been made 
to management, arrangements are made 
to have employees assemble in groups 
throughout the next day or two (depend- 
ing upon the size of the store) for the 
purpose of completing a short question- 
naire which serves as our general ther- 
mometer of employee feelings. This 
questionnaire takes approximately 
teen minutes to complete. It is set up in 
such a way as to determine whether em- 
ployees feel favorably or unfavorably 
toward various aspects of their working 
environment. For this purpose the ques- 
tionnaire is divided into six sections: 
the company in general, the local organ- 
ization, the management of the local 
unit, immediate supervision, fellow em- 
ployees and job and working conditions. 
Each section contains ten statements 
which are phrased positively or nega- 
tively and with which employees can 
quickly check their agreement or dis- 
agreement. 

In explaining the survey to employees, 
care is taken to make certain that each 
employee understands the reason why he 
is filling out the questionnaire. Since all 
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questionnaires are kept anonymous. the 
employee is asked to be as frank as pos- 
sible and to express his feelings as he 
sees them. We explain to him that man- 
agement is sincerely interested in know- 
ing how he feels so that everything pos- 
sible can be done to make his store, and 
Sears as a company a better place to 
work. During this explanation, employ- 
ees are also prepared for a later develop- 
ment in the survey. They are told that a 
portion of their group (as many as pos- 
sible) will be personally interviewed by 
members of the survey team in order 
that they may add any information of 
importance they cannot conveniently in- 
dicate on the questionnaires. 


“Comment Sheet” 


Attached to each questionnaire is a 
separate “comment sheet.” On this sheet 
we ask employees, if they wish to do so, 
to tell us anonymously what they feel 
are the best things about their job, what 
they feel are the worst things, and what 
suggestions they may have for improve- 
ment. Normally, approximately 70% of 
all employees fill in these “comment 
sheets.” The value of the comment sheets 
varies according to the group which is 
being surveyed. Office and clerical em- 
ployees, because of their educational 
background and because of the kind of 
work they do, normally find it easier to 
put into writing any comments they may 
have. A smaller proportion of employees 
who do warehouse work or perform 
other manual activities fill in the “com- 
ment sheet.” but even here the sheets 
give us valuable additional information 
which we would not have if we used only 
the questionnaire. 


Each questionnaire is scored separate- 
ly. To streamline the scoring the ques- 
tionnaires are set up with a special car- 
bon paper device that automatically re- 
cords employee responses on a pre-ar- 
ranged answer sheet which is printed on 
the reverse side of the page on which the 
employee writes. This arrangement great- 
ly speeds up the scoring of the question- 
naires. Scores are tabulated by depart- 
ment, job activity, sex, age, length of 
service, etc., thus enabling the survey 
team to identify rather quickly areas 
within the store where lack of coopera- 
tion, lack of teamwork, or unfavorable 
attitudes are indicated. 

All the survey team knows at this 
point is that some problem exists. In 
order to determine the nature of the 
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problem and its importance, they have 
to interview employees. Normally, ap- 
proximately a third of all employees in 
the store are interviewed. The members 
of the survey team have all been trained 
in this interviewing process. It is a dif- 
ferent kind of interview from the type 
which is normally used in employment. 
It is commonly called non-directive be- 
cause in conducting it the member of 
the survey team simply gets the em- 
ployee started talking and then does not 
direct the conversation in any particular 
way. He wants the employee to talk 
about the things which are most impor- 
tant to him and which disturb him to the 
greatest degree or which please him the 
most. 


Experience has indicated that if the 
employee is allowed to talk, as he wishes, 
the things that are most on his mind, 
either favorable or unfavorable. will be 
brought up in the conversation. Some 
interviews last for less than five minutes. 
Others go on for more than one hour. 
On an average, they are approximately 
fifteen minutes in length. At the comple- 
tion of each interview the survey team 
member makes rough notes on the com- 
ments raised by the employee so that he 
can piece them together with the other 
team members at the end of the day. 
The interviews, like the questionnaires. 
are anonymous, and great care is taken 
to make sure that no confidences are 
betrayed. 


Interpreting the Findings 
Most Important 


After pulling together facts disclosed 
by the questionnaires, “comment sheets” 
and interviews, as well as by general ob- 
servations made throughout the store, 
the team is ready to perform the most 
important part of the entire survey. This 
is the interpretation of their findings. 


In our experience, we have found that 
survey teams, whether they think of it 
that way or not, tend to function in 
much the same manner as a skilled phy- 
sician. As a thermometer measures a pa- 
tient’s temperature, so questionnaire 
scores measure the “feeling tone” of an 
organization thus providing some indi- 
cation of the extent to which employees 
are reacting favorably or unfavorably to 
various aspects of their jobs. We have 
found our particular type of question- 
naire a very useful instrument for lo- 
cating problem situations, for even rela- 
tively minor variations in “feeling tone” 


as between two departments are readily 
reflected in the scores. 

Treat the Cause, Not the Symptom 

With a significant variation in ques- 
tionnaire scores as a clue to the existence 
of a problem, the survey team tries to 
determine the nature of the difficulty and 
to identify the factors that have pro- 
duced it. They know that any given fac- 
tor may produce a variety of symptoms. 
They know that if the symptom is treated 
without dealing with the cause, no cor- 
rection will result. 

Consequer they are always asking 
themselves the question, “Why do these 
people feel as they do? What made them 
say what they did, and what made them 
act as they did?” Through skill derived 
from making many surveys. team mem- 
bers are able to put their fingers on in- 
ternal problems which may exist within 
the store and to satisfy themselves that 
they really know the reason why certain 
types of symptoms appeared on the sur- 
face. 

For example. if employees complain 
of over-crowding or poor ventilation it 
may be simply because these conditions 
exist. On the other hand, it may very 
well be that the employees are really ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with something 
quite unrelated to working conditions. 
If the employees are really complaining 
about poor supervision, all manage- 
ment’s efforts to relieve over-crowding 
or to improve ventilation will be of no 
avail. The skilled survey team must be 
able to “read between the lines,” to 
“look beneath the surface” and to make 
sure they have specifically identified the 
real problems and not their symptoms. 

After survey findings have been pulled 
together and interpreted, the team, be- 
fore leaving the store, will normally sit 
down informally with the store manager 
and discuss survey results. Every possi- 
ble attempt will be made to stimulate 
the store manager to think through his 
own problems and to recommend his 
own solutions. In many instances, the 
store manager simply says, “I knew that 
all along.” Probably he did. But the fact 
that the survey was conducted called the 
problem to his attention. It produced 
action that he might have delayed taking 
had the survey team not thrown a spot- 
light on the problem. 

After returning to the territorial head- 
quarters office, the survey supervisor 
prepares a formal report. The team mem- 
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bers who aided him in the survey have, 
in the meantime, returned to their regu- 
lar assignments and are available, if 
needed, for additional surveys at some 
future date in their general locality. The 
formal report performs a number of 
important functions. It is a means of 
going “on record” with certain findings: 
it is an organized way of transmitting 
information to top management regard- 
ing survey results; and it is a means for 
accumulating, in a standardized way. 
very valuable information which can 
contribute to the storehouse of knowl- 
edge constantly being accumulated at 
the territorial offices and at national 
headquarters in Chicago. 


The survey program is administered 
with a high degree of flexibility and the 
methods actually used may vary consid- 
erably according to the requirements of 
different surveys. In some instances, a 
survey may be made using only the ques- 
tionnaire; in other cases interviews 
alone may be used. Some surveys have 
been only brief spot-checks of employee 
attitudes. Other surveys have included a 
detailed study of the local unit’s organ- 
ization structure, its key people, and the 
entire complex pattern of work flow and 
group relationships which comprise the 
organization. 


Survey Program A Flexible One 


In other words, our program is not a 
specific stereotyped package which is 
handled in one way only, and in exactly 
the same way in every instance. Each of 
our five territories, because of variations 
in administrative problems, have ad- 
justed the general survey plan to their 
particular needs. So, when we speak of 
Sears’ organization survey program, we 
are referring to a flexible plan which is 
based upon certain fundamental princi- 
ples but which, in technique, has varied 
widely in its general use. This is con- 
sistent with our policy of decentralized 
management. 

Since 1946, our territorial survey 
teams have conducted more than 200 
separate organization surveys. Certain 
areas of the country have found it ad- 
visable to make more surveys than 
others. The Pacific Coast Territory, for 
example, has been particularly active in 
survey work. In other territories, the 
program has been applied more slowly. 
At the discretion of each territorial vice- 
president, working on the advice of his 
territorial personnel manager, the sur- 
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ATTITUDE SURVEYS AS A TOOL OF MANAGEMENT — Continued 


vey program is used as an administra- 
tive tool for gauging not only manager- 
ial effectiveness in developing a good, 
profit-producing team, but also as a de- 
vice for assisting certain store and plant 
managers in dealing with specific prob- 
lems of personnel relations. 

In 1946, when we began our present 
plan, we did not visualize the wealth of 
information that would be made avail- 
able to the company. Slowly, we have 
developed an extremely valuable file in 
our parent offices in Chicago containing 
detailed analysis of survey findings 
which have been very helpful in manage- 
ment planning. Many of these findings 
simply confirm opinions which had pre- 
viously been held, but they converted 
these opinions to facts which we could 
prove. Many of them reversed previous 
opinions. Many of them produced new 
ideas which had not been called to our 
attention before. Various areas of man- 
agement planning and action have been 
aided by these survey findings. Here are 
a few of the findings which have been of 
particular significance. 


Significant Findings 


One significant finding has to do with 
supervisory training. Because of the ex- 
treme emphasis placed upon the impor- 
tance of the first-line supervisor both 
during and after the war, we felt for a 
time that training courses in human re- 
lations for first-line supervisors could 
make appreciable differences in the level 
of morale within any unit of the com- 
pany. Experience has indicated that this 
may not always be true. No matter how 
many principles of good supervision are 
drilled into foremen, and other first-level 
supervisors, the ability of management 
at all levels within an organization to 
develop good human relations hinges 
primarily upon the actions of the top 
man in a plant or store. Subordinate 
supervisors, no matter at what level, al- 
most always pattern themselves after 
their superiors. They will do the things 
he wants done in the way he suggests. 
either by personal direction or by impli- 
cation. If there is a problem of poor 
supervision in an organization, it is us- 
ually traceable to those at the higher 
levels (for instance, to the store man- 
ager) and no amount of supervisory 
training at the lower levels will change 
the way first-line supervisors act unless 
the management to which they report 
finds some way of changing. 


We are sure (and our surveys strength- 
en our assurance) that the great major- 
ity of the executives in our own organi- 
zation are the kind of people who gain 
the confidence and respect of their peo- 
ple and build teamwork and cooperation 
without having to think too much about 
it, primarily for the simple reason that 
they are that kind of people. There is a 
selective process at work which, by and 
large, tends to bring such people to the 
top in our company and to eliminate 
those who have lesser skill in this re- 
spect. Nevertheless in any organization 
the size of ours there are likely to be 
some individuals who have certain short- 
comings along these lines. They may be 
excellent merchants, and they may have 
all the goodwill in the world toward their 
people, but they may have a degree of 
insensitivity to others that makes it diffi- 
cult for them to function with real ef- 
fectiveness as leaders of a team. The sur- 
vey program is often a real help to such 
individuals because it serves as a chan- 
nel of communication that is at least a 
partial substitute for their lack of sensi- 
tivity to the people and the problems of 
their organizations. 


We also feel that the surveys have 
helped us do a better job of personnel 
planning. For instance, as a result of 
employee comments, we have been able 
to review our employee benefit program 
and to make a number of modifications 
in the light of current needs. Our train- 
ing programs have also been revised. 
Emphasis in some cases have been placed 
upon certain types of training which 
would not have been given as much at- 
tention had we not had our survey find- 
ings. Wage and salary administration 
has also been adjusted, and in many in- 
stances we have found it necessary to 
make changes in employee compensa- 
tion policies because the surveys have 
directed our attention toward problems 
which might otherwise have been over- 


looked. 


Emphasis on Supervisory Training 


In the area of selection and place- 
ment, we have been able to devote our 
attention to factors which appear to con- 
tribute definitely to an individual’s po- 
tential success with Sears. One of the 
most common points raised by employ- 
ees indicated that opportunity for ad- 
vancement was a crucial factor in gen- 
eral morale. This has prompted us to 
give added emphasis to our company- 
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wide program of supervisory and execu- 
tive development. In addition, we have 
become particularly alert to the impor- 
tance of good supervision. As a result 
of our survey findings, we have been 
able to develop supervisory training con- 
ferences which alert our supervisors to 
the important things they must do in 
order to maintain high morale. Because 
of these findings, too, we know that we 
cannot place too much reliance on super- 
visory training, as such, unless we also 
give proper attention to the type of su- 
pervision the supervisors themselves are 
receiving. 

In short, we have made extensive use 
of survey findings in our personnel plan- 
ning. We have looked ahead and have 
attempted to think through future prob- 
lems in a way that would not have been 
possible without our survey results. 


Size Affects Morale 


Personnel planning, however impor- 
tant it may be, has by no means been 
the only area of management which has 
gained from our surveys. We know a 
great deal more about organizations and 
the way they function than we knew a 
few years ago. For example, we know 
that morale tends to decline sharply with 
increased size and we try to take that 
fact into consideration in various ways. 
We know that the structure of the or- 
ganization, and particularly the number 
of levels in the supervisory and execu- 
tive hierarchy, has an important influence 
on the problems of developing effective 
cooperation. This, too, is important to 
consider in planning future organiza- 
tions or in changing existing organiza- 
tions. Also, we have learned that em- 
ployees who are physically located out- 
side a main building, as in the case of a 
separate warehouse, are likely to have 
special morale problems created by the 
fact that they are separated from the 
rest of the group. These principles and 
many others are kept in mind in com- 
pany activities which involve the build- 
ing or establishment of new units or the 
reorganization of old units. 


This does not necessarily mean that 
we put a limit on the size of an opera- 
ting unit, or that we arbitrarily cut down 
on the number of levels of supervision, 
or that we dispense with outside ware- 
houses. What it does mean is that where, 
for good and sufficient reasons, we find 
it necessary to do certain things we at 

(Please Turn to Page 22) 
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NEWS 


IN VIEW 


JAMES P. SELVAGE, partner, Selvage & Lee, New York, will fill 
the one-year term on PRSA’s Board of Directors vacated by Averell 
Broughton (who is automatically a Board member for one year as 
Society's immediate past president). Selvage comes from the news- 
paper field in the South, was Director of Public Relations, NAM, 
1933-38. Creator of the Army-Navy “E” wartime idea, onetime 
advisor to the Republican National Committee, his 12 year old 
firm is currently developing a vigorous campaign for national 
recognition of oleomargarine. 


oy 


FIRST CODE OF ETHICS of the Public Relations Society of America 
was submitted in proposed draft form to the New York meeting 
of the Board of Directors January 26 by Homer N. Calver (above, 
standing), Chairman of the Society’s Committee on Standards of 
Professional Practice. Calver’s national committee has developed 
opinion on the code by working closely with PRSA groups across 
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LEE LYLES, Assistant to the President, Santa Fe System Lines, 
Chicago, long a leader in railroad public relations, has been 
appointed to the PRSA Board of Directors for the balance of the 
calendar year, on the unexpired term of William R. Harshe, de- 
ceased. A native of Texas, Lyles has been in railroad service 39 
years, most of it with the “Santa Fe,’ where he has been assistant 
to the president since 1935, and in charge of public relations 
since 1936. He is a member of the Advisory Committee on Public 
Relations, Association of American Railroads. 


the country for the past 15 months. The Board of Directors ordered 
the proposed draft sent to all PRSA members by headquarters 
with request for individual study and comment. Further clarifica- 
tion of the draft will perfect a set of standards for Society discus- 
sion and possible adoption at the 1950 Annual Meeting. 
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The Effect of Public Relations 


on Economic Decisions 


ONDUCTED WITH INTEGRITY, the act of 
’ informing the public obviously is 
essential to modern enterprises. 

Conversely, any policy of taking a 
position arbitrarily and relying upon the 
idea of persuading the public to endorse 
that view willy-nilly is dangerous, and 
can become sinister — Hitler was an ex- 
treme example. 

Hence I wish to be clear that these 
remarks will be cast objectively — look- 
ing at the modern phenomenon of pub- 
lic opinion and the effect which it has 
upon economics, whether we may like it 
or not. Or put it this way: I shall deal 
with certain problems of the economist, 
certain problems in public relations, and 
how they are inter-related. 


Suspicion of the Economists 


I am aware that the classical econo- 
mists may look with disdain or suspicion 
upon the publicist, yet in some not-to-be- 
ignored quarters the economist is on the 
defensive. 

A short time ago, I had a conversa- 
tion at luncheon with the financial edi- 
tor of a leading evening newspaper of 
New York City. It may shock you. 

For whatever reason, he was most 
skeptical about the value of economists. 

“They all have an axe to grind,” he 
said, 

“IT am surprised to hear you say that,” 
I replied. 

“Yes, they do,” he insisted. “The bank 
economist hears the chairman of the 
board make an off-the-cuff statement and 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. J. C. Long fo- 
cuses attention upon an area significant 
to those working in public re!ations, one 
which, all too often, receives little study. 
His comments here are based upon ma- 
terial prepared for presentation at the 
Economic Conference, at Rollins College. 

Mr. Long is Manager of Publications, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and a member of the Pub- 
lic Relations Advisory Committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. He has 
been active in public relations work for 
a number of years and wrote one of the 
early textbooks on the subject, entitled 
PUBLIC RELATIONS (McGraw-Hill). He is 
a biographer and historian, his latest 
book being THE LIBERAL PRESIDENTS, 
published in 1948. 


By J. C. LONG 


Manager of Publications, Bethlehem Steel Company 


marshalls the facts to prove that it is so.” 

I wondered if perhaps the man was a 
radical, or a confirmed laborite, to the 
extent of not tolerating any other point 
of view. So I said: “How about the eco- 
nomists of the labor unions?” 

“The same thing.” he replied. “They 
try to prove that the laboring man is 
worse off than ever and that the com- 
pany can pay more. while the conserva- 
tive tries to prove just the opposite. 

“Whenever you get a dispute or pub- 
lic hearing, each side has its econo- 
mists,” he added. 

“Without agreeing with your infer- 
ences in either case.” I said, “What 
about the university economists who pre- 
sumably have no special interests?” 

He replied without batting an eye: 
“They don’t know what it’s all about. 
They live in a theoretical world which 
has no relation to reality.” 

“Well, what economists would you be- 
lieve in?” I asked. 

“I don’t believe in any of them,” he 
said. “Economics is an empirical study 
in which there is no general field of 
agreement.” 

Now bear in mind that this was the 
considered view of a financial editor, 
and a financial editor of one of the most 
important evening papers in New York, 
a man who spends his whole life in Wall 
Street, who consorts with the top finan- 
cial men of the country, with the men 
who make many of the economic deci- 
sions that affect all of us. I do not af- 
firm that this financial editor represents 
the view of the financiers, but it is im- 
portant to reflect that he can hold such 
views. I have dwelt on this to indicate 
that the formal economist today needs to 
justify his position—even in those quar- 
ters where you might expect it least. 


Forces That Have Shaken Economics 


Undeniably, the authority of the econ- 
omist has been shaken. The study gained 
prestige in the 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury in a relatively stable society, quite 
stable in respect to Western Europe and 
America. It was obviously an empirical 
study yet was believed to operate on cer- 
tain fixed laws. 
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— responsibility in promotion of truth 


The social changes of the past quarter 
century, however, have altered some of 
the basic premises and spread confusion 
and doubt as to conclusions. Possibly 
the human factor was underestimated in 
the days of classical economy. 

Wars, the currency policies of na- 
tions, various causes have had their ef- 
fect on economic decisions. For econo- 
mics is presumably a practical subject, 
not a pure science, and chiefly valuable 
if it can be helpful in making useful de- 
cisions — useful decisions for society, 
for governments, for the voter, for the 
citizen in his private affairs. 

Public opinion, manifested through 
various public relations channels, has af- 
fected certain economic conclusions. 
among which may be mentioned particu- 
larly the law of the market, or the law 
of supply and demand. 

It used to be assumed that price finds 
its level, according to the market. That 
thought may still be true in certain com- 
modities and in limited areas. But con- 
sider the many cases in which free econ- 
omy no longer operates. I am not sug- 
gesting that it should or should not oper- 
ate freely, I am merely pointing to the 
fact. 

In classical theory and to some extent 
in fact, scarcity results in high price, 
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THE EFFECT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS ON ECONOMIC DECISIONS — Continued 


and high price in turn will encourage 
others to produce, so that in the long 
run more production of the scarce arti- 
cle takes place, the cost becomes lower 
and the public in general is benefited. 


Tariffs 


One of the first departures from the 
free market or free trade theory was of 
course the idea of tariffs. There is no 
such thing as a pure law of supply and 
demand, or a free world market once you 
introduce tariff laws which are arbitrary 
government decisions, and government 
decisions in turn are the result of public 
opinion or public relations directly or 
indirectly operating as a strong influence 
on legislators. 

Nations become politically convinced, 
and perhaps rightly so, that they need to 
build up their own industries. Many spe- 
cial groups within any given nation, or 
political unit, become convinced they 
should have tariff protection. 

They will argue that in the long run 
they can achieve greater efficiency in 
producing goods and can ultimately pro- 
vide these at a lower price if they can 
have a certain length of time in which 
to enjoy protection. 

The protection theory is perhaps more 
widespread in the world today than it 
has ever been before. I mentioned the 
time-element a moment ago. In the 
United States the high protection advo- 
cates used to speak of infant industries. 

The inference was that while the pro- 
tective tariff regrettably might interfere 
with the world competition of the free 
market, it was necessary in certain in- 
stances, in order that certain younger 
enterprises could get going on an equal 
footing with competitive companies in 
the older countries. That defensive habit 
of thought, in respect to protection, was 
an unconscious tribute to the philosophy 
that price should automatically find its 
market level, and that the law of supply 
and demand is essentially self-corrective. 

Today, the industrial and _ political 
changes have come about so rapidly that 
the idea of a free economy in most fields 
seems at times almost forgotten. We tend 
to start in our thinking with a given 
objective and then believe or hope that 
it can be worked out on a basis of prac- 
tical economics. In that frame of mind 
the temptation is for us to adjust the 
immediate economy to fit what we think 
would be immediately good, rather than 
first to estimate our resources and de- 


termine what is possible within safe bud- 
get limitations. 


Your conservative economist, however. 
even if he has the prudence of a Ver- 
monter, is at a disadvantage in govern- 
ment financing circles, because he too 
has an inevitable factor of guesswork in 
the estimates of resources and available 
revenues. 


PRSA 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Full membership of the 
1950 Standing Committees 
of the Public Relations 
Society of America will be 
announced in the March 
issue of the Journal. 


Yet, when we approach our problems 
from a standpoint of objectives first. 
with the potentials of financing second. 
we enter a realm where opinion and 
emotions are the governing factors, 
though the realities of economics may 
have the ultimate word. 


Such an approach may be compared 
to the man who says, “I must have an 
automobile and a house, and I will ad- 
just my earnings or borrowings to see 
that such are provided.” 

Sometimes that attitude gets a man 
further than looking at his income first. 
and then deciding what he can afford. It 
may lead to extraordinary productivity 
and reward, where latent favorable fac- 
tors are present, or it may throw him 
into bankruptcy. May I emphasize that 
I am not leading up to a criticism of 
public spending or passing any moral 
judgments as to what has been taking 
place, pro or con; but I merely aim to 
point out the type of procedures under 
which we are living, so that we may per- 
haps better understand that the course 
of modern economics is inescapably in- 
ter-related with modern political man. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the 
trend is to be found in four or five man- 
ifestations of price controls, legislative 
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and otherwise, all of which stem essen- 
tially from public opinion, all of them 
departures from the free market. 

On certain commodity exchanges and 
stock exchanges, we still have the relics 
of a free market price. Yet obviously po- 
litical controls have changed that situa- 
tion vastly, compared with earlier days. 

Sugar at one time was thought of as a 
free commodity. That is conspicuously 
no longer the case. The United States 
regulates tariffs which govern the econ- 
omy both of the cane sugar and beet 
sugar growers. American policies on sug- 
ar, in turn, affect the deal which the 
British Government right now is nego- 
tiating with the West Indian Colonies. 
The whole matter is overwrought with 
political considerations. 

The daily trading in grain prices, 
hogs and other products is affected of 
course, by government subsidies which 
peg certain prices. These guaranteed sub- 
sidies not only affect the products di- 
rectly dealt with, but also the policy of 
the producers who in many instances 
may make their own decisions as to what 
alternative crops they will or will not 
grow. 

Theoretically, the buyer of stocks or 
bonds may bid as he chooses for the se- 
curities offered for sale; but there, also, 
of course, his decisions are hemmed 
about by tax limitations on profits, what 
funds he may borrow on the value of 
the securities, and on how government 
policies may influence the earnings of 
the different enterprises which the se- 
curities represent. 


Legislated Prices 


Through the war, and to a limited de- 
gree since, we have had legislated price 
controls. Whether or not this was wise 
economics, outside of price limitations 
on military supplies, is open to debate. 

An uncontrolled price situation with 
respect to refrigerators, housing, cloth- 
ing and other scarce commodities would 
have deprived the mass of the people of 
these products, through their inability to 
pay. The result was the same, neverthe- 
less. 

The public failed to obtain the goods 
because of the shortage of productive 
facilities. 

Overwhelmingly, however, the public 
approved of price-controls which conse- 
quently brought about and maintained 
the economic decision to control prices. 

(Please Turn to Page 28) 
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New Milford, Connecticut 


| NOT THINK of big numbers for the 
present. Suppose we ignore the prob- 
able totals to be run up in the 1950 cen- 
sus. Consider the public just being you, 
me and Bob here. 

Bob is the man who reads or hears 
our client’s story. He, you and I regard 
the great mass of men as being strictly 
other people, ourselves excluded. This 
article and our jobs concern them, the 
larger public. You and I present our 
messages to them by way of the largest 
appropriate circulation we can find. 


Establish Firm Contact 


But the whole is the sum of its parts. 
We actually communicate with him, Bob, 
one listener-reader at a time. Unless we 
establish firm contact with him, we may 
be communing with ourselves, alone. 
There’s a lot of tripe in print about 
the rest of them, Bob’s cousins and 
neighbors in wholesale lots, with many 
solemn expressions of opinion which 
don’t mean much. And this may be 
where our public relations doctrines are 
weakest. 


However effective some of our col- 
leagues may be when it comes to run- 
ning errands, the carrying and relaying 
of messages is no more and no less a 
public relations service than New Year’s 
Eve noisemaking or occasional skywrit- 
ing. Our value, survival and growth de- 
pend primarily upon how well we think 
through what’s to be said, because of 
Bob here. 


Forget about the orator who goes on 
about the people or “the common man.” 
Put away those references to Everyman, 
GI Joe. Joe Doakes and John Doe. Ditto 
with post-election analysis which second- 
guess what the voters really meant. Most 
of these fine folk tell us more about 
themselves than anything else, with all 
due respect to the basic autobiographical 
urge notwithstanding. 


OH, THE PUBLIC! 


By HENRY H. URROWS 


hands, how is it I can’t see you?” 


“What can all that green stuff be?” said Alice. 
"And where have my shoulders got to? And oh, my poor 


— Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


LeBon, writing on public relations 
early in this century, had a Hamiltonian 
idea that the public is a great unthinking 
mob. A playwright once suggested that 
The Audience is something of an idiotic 
genius, — genius in being able to spot 
good stuff from junk, idiot when it 
comes to explaning why. Both these con- 
cepts are properly fearful of what a 
crowd can do to what it does not like. 
They differ in one way. The playwright 
seems to have some respect for the pos- 
sible validity of majority opinion. 

Asked for a pat statement to account 
for a succession of resounding hits, the 
late George M. Cohan is supposed to 
have claimed: “I’m just an ordinary 
guy who knows what other ordinary 
guys like.” Here we find an affectionate 
note, possibly a little different from the 
sorrow Cohan felt after some of his less 
successful appearances. 

When this showman spawned a flop 
(as who doesn’t?) he usually knew his 
business well enough to start working 
on his next success. Blaming either the 
critics or the customers would have been 
as futile as ballplayers berating the um- 
pire, or the privately owned tax-paying 
electric light companies forgetting how 
little the consumer (Bob) relishes pay- 
ing his monthly bills. 


We Need More Evaluation 


Such older fields as entertainment and 
advertising, which have had longer ex- 
perience in dealing well and badly with 
the public, have the advantage of many 
articulate, established, competent critics. 
Every business and every profession has 
been at it, with triumphs and defeats, 
long before we took on our special func- 
tion. Public relations gets its share of 
blanket denunciations, medals and a- 
wards, but a dearth of acute, play-by- 
play evaluation. 

Our trade media now consist of two 
weekly newsletters and this monthly 
Journal. The Griswolds’ Public Relations 
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News and the National Publicity Coun- 
cil’s Channels are valuable clearing 
houses, providing continuing opportun- 
ity for practitioners to exchange materi- 
als. While each of these organs is critical 
in the sense that they call attention to 
signal, obvious errors, public relations 
has not yet matured to a point where it 
could or would support a_ periodical 
undertaking pointed, detailed appraisals 
of major projects. At present, it appears 
unlikely that anything of the sort could 
pay its way, and the distinction between 
need and demand is often silly. 


Some Useful Sources 


Books on public relations are largely 
expensive reprints of basic principles. 
happily tax deductible but curious in 
their unwillingness to look about and 
see the expensive mistakes masquerading 
as acceptable public relations activity. 
Among the best services rendered by the 
book reviews and The Weathervane in 
this periodical is that they reach out 
and introduce us to the useful, provoca- 
tive sources in semantics, business ad- 
ministration, anthropology and other di- 
rectly related disciplines. We ourselves 
in public relations are in the humble 
and at times embarrassing position of 
using and abusing what others develop 
when our efforts fail to get at Bob. 


The brilliant achievements — Mon- 
santo’s handling of the Texas City catas- 
trophe; General Motors’ crisp presenta- 
tion of the ancient Buick and new 
Chevvy at the Senate profit hearing: the 
Advertising Council’s fine results on be- 
half of highway safety and other public 
service campaigns; the March of Dimes: 
the Freedom Train — receive deserved 
plaudits. 


It is also true, however, that we have 
at least as much to learn from scrutiny 
of the failures. Wouldn’t it be helpful for 
the entire field to know why and how 

(Please Turn to Page 23) 
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WELCOME TO NEW MEMBERS 


The Executive Committee of the Public Relations Society of America, Inc., meeting in official session, 


unanimously elected to membership in the Society the following individuals: 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


ASZLING, RICHARD A., Assistant Director Public Relations, MAPES, JOHN G., Executive Vice President, 
The Borden Company, New York City Hill & Knowlton, New York City 
BEVERIDGE, OSCAR M., Director of Public Relations, McDUFF, MARIHELEN, Public Relations Director, 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago Neiman-Marcus, Dallas 
CREAGHEAD, ROBERT M., President, MONTAGUE, SAMUEL ALFRED, Director of Information Div., 
Robert M. Creaghead & Company, Cleveland Mexico-U. S. Comm. for Eradication of Foot & Mouth Diseases, 
Mexico City, Mexico 
CROOKS, DAVID H., Director of Public Relations, 
The Kroger Company, Cincinnati MUMFORD, MANLY S., In Charge of Central Region Office, 


Public Relations Dept., The Borden Company, Chicago 
DUNN, FRANCIS W., Director of Public Relations, 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. OWEN, JAMES K., Director of Public Relations, 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton 


UPREE, JOHN L., Partner, 
. Ivy per ei ogg York City REED, RACHAEL, In Charge of Consumer Section, Public Relations 


Dept., The Borden Company, New York City 
DYKE, KEN R., V.P. and Dir. Public Relations and Publicity, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York City 


FINCH, STANLEY B., Special Representative, Promotion and Public 
Relations, Pabst Sales Co., New York City 


SMITH, REX W. D., Jr., Vice Pres. in Charge Public Relations, 
American Airlines, Inc., New York City 


TROSKOFF, MRS. ANNE J., Director of Research, 
Richard B. Hall and Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Director, TUCKERMAN, ARTHUR, Director of Public Relations, 
American Car and Foundry Company, New York City 


GABLEMAN, EDWIN WILSON, Washington Representative, TURRENTINE, JAMES I., Asst. to President, 
Sun Oil Company, Washington, D. C. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

GETTY, FRANK, Public Relations Consultant, WAGNER, ALLEN, Director of Public Relations, 
Washington, D. C. American Road Builders’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

HASKELL, JOSEPH F., Asst. to V.P. in Charge Public Relations, WEILER, GEORGE HENRY, Jr., Public Relations Manager, 
National Distillers Products Corp., New York City Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia 

HOGATE, DONALD D., Partner, WESTON, WILLIAM W., Asst. Director of Public Relations, 
Industrial Service Bureau, Washington, D. C. Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia 

LEE, MORRIS M., Jr., Partner, ; WIGHT, WILLIAM, V.P. in Charge of Washington Office, 
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COMMUNICATING IDEAS TO 
THE PUBLIC 


This is an excellent book, one which 
every public relations worker will want 
to have in his library for frequent study. 


The author, Mr. Stephen E. Fitzger- 
ald. PRSA member, and New York pub- 
lic relations counsellor, writes from a 
broad background of communications 
experiences. Mr. Fitzgerald attended 
Johns Hopkins University and in 1912 
joined the editorial staff of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, where he became a staff 
specialist covering economic develop- 
ments, labor relations, politics and so- 
cial legislation. He was one of 12 news- 
paper men selected for a Nieman Fel- 
lowship at Harvard in 1939 and. on his 
return to Baltimore, entered government 
service as the first information special- 
ist on priorities. In 1942 he was ap- 
pointed Director of the Division of In- 
formation of the War Production Board 
and later became Deputy Director of the 
O.W.I. Before opening his own public 
relations office in 1947, he served with 
Earl Newsom and Company and N. W. 
Ayer and Son. 

Communicating Ideas to the Public is 
important for several reasons: 

1. It is not a re-hash (as so many 
PR books are) of much that already has 
been written in the field. 


2. It does not waste reader time de- 
lineating well-known techniques of get- 
ting information into newspapers and on 
radio programs or in the magazines. 

3. It recognizes the importance of 
public opinion in a democracy and the 
whole area of human communications as 
a new business frontier. 

4. The author draws together and re- 
lates many experiments in communica- 
tion that have been made and from these 
sets up tentative conclusions that are not 


only important in themselves but point: 


up thé need for further exploration. 


The author states his purpose as being 
“to examine the value of human com- 
munications and public relations from a 
special point of view: how people get 
information, especially information upon 
which they base action and opinion: 
and to examine the process of getting 
information into human brain cells.” 


The author makes no attempt to pro- 
vide all the answers. He does, however. 
bring together much of the practical evi- 
dence, synthesize some of the available 
data. give concrete examples of how the 
communications job is being handled on 
some fronts. 

Fitzgerald’s book is particularly valu- 
able for its stress on the difference be- 
tween exposing people to information 
and getting them to absorb it. 

A few chapter notes will convey the 
book’s scope. For example: in chapters 
8 and 9, dealing with experiments in 
communications and with various media. 
there are contained accounts of some 
little-known experiments which have 
been carried on in recent years in the 
laboratories of the social scientists, with 
an exposition of what happened with 
control groups which were exposed to 
propaganda. Other experiments are con- 
cerned primarily with the relative effec- 
tiveness of different media when con- 
trasted with one another. These media 
run the gamut from face-to-face com- 
munication to motion pictures, newspa- 
pers, radio, television, and others. An- 
other important chapter entitled “You 
Can Write It — But Can They Read It” 
covers a lot more background than sem- 
antics and basic English. It will be of 
interest and import to those — and this 
includes all of us — who wonder why 
many readers do not understand what 
we felt we had so clearly written. 
(COMMUNICATING IDEAS TO THE PuBLic. 
by Stephen E. Fitzgerald. Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, Modern Industry 
Series. 267 pp. + XV — $3.50.) 
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THE WORKING PRESS OF THE 
NATION 


The 1950 edition of The Working 
Press of the Nation is a much superior 
volume to previous editions. Primarily 
designed to aid publicity people in their 
work, the reference guide lists over 40,- 
000 editors. their assistants, and other 
key personnel on every daily newspaper. 
news service, radio and television station 
in the country. The editorial and front- 
office staff of every newsreel, photo serv- 
ice. feature syndicate, news magazine. 
and Sunday magazine supplement is also 
listed. Added features are the lists of 
newsmen representing foreign publica- 
tions in the United States, and the names 
of field correspondents of newspapers 
and news services. The Washington press 
corps and reporters covering the Holly- 
wood beat are treated in separate sec- 
tions of the 380-page. double-columned 
directory. 


Also listed are the personnel on pub- 
lications serving the public relations, ad- 
vertising and publicity fields. 


During the year, subscribers to The 
Working Press of the Nation receive cor- 
rective supplements to keep the directory 
up to date. (THE WorKING PREss or 
THE NATION, edited by Tom Farrell and 
Herbert Muschel. Farrell Publishing 
Corporation, New York. 380 pp. — 
$15.00.) 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
SIMPLIFIED 


A thoroughly practical guide to the 
use of modern graphic methods in busi- 
ness, this book shows how to present 
facts in their most simple visual form: 
how to make all kinds of graphic charts; 
how to use them; how to analyze a 
problem, select the equipment and exe- 
cute the graph or graphs best suited to 
the problem will be of special interest 
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BOOKS — Continued 


to those charged with the annual report 
and communication of like information 
to employees, stockholders and others. 
(GRAPHIC PRESENTATION SIMPLIFIED, by 
R. R. Lutz. Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Modern Industry Series. 202 pp. 
4+ XX — $4.00.) 


WORDS INTO TYPE 


This book sets forth succinctly, clearly 
and fully, the present day rules and 
standards of usage covering every step 
in the preparation of printed material. 
from the manuscript to the finished 
product. 

The subjects covered include all those 
dealing with the mechanical perfection 
of manuscript and typed matter — man- 
uscript preparation, copy editing. typog- 
raphy and _ illustration, proof-reading. 
make-up and printed style. In addition. 
the book considers numerous related 
matters, among them the responsibility 
of the author for front matter and in- 
dexes; the laws of copyright and libel: 
typography of special literary forms 
such as legal, religious, and scientific 
writing. Also included are glossaries of 
printing and grammatical terms. and of 
foreign phrases. (Worps INTo Type, 
based on studies by Marjorie E. Skillin, 
Robert M. Gay, and other authorities. 
Appleton-Century-Croft, Inc. 585 pp. + 
XX — $5.00.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR 
RETAILERS 


The first book in this special field of 
public relations is based on a study 
made for the six Federated Department 
Stores and their local competitors and 
by material obtained by mail from about 
100 other stores. The authors, both wide- 
ly experienced in publicity and public 
relations work, combine their own 
knowledge with many examples of actual 
practice that have proved successful in 
retailing. Mr. Tom Mahoney is on the 
public relations staff of Young and Rub- 
icam, and Miss Rita Hession is a public 
relations consultant specializing on re- 
tail business. The fact that their book is 
much more of a treatise on retail promo- 
tion than public relations does not de- 
tract from its usefulness. It is at least an 
important step toward good literature in 
this important field. (PuBLic RELATIONS 
For RetaiLers. by Tom Mahoney and 
Rita Hession. The Macmillan Company, 
Inc. 248 pp. +- VII — $4.50.) 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


Covers every aspect of 
PRACTICAL public rela- 
tions, including: 
Sales-building benefits of public 
relations 
Profitable employee relations 
Successful community relations 
Satisfying the customer 
How to maintain smooth rela- 
tions with Government 
Value of publicity 
How to get your story across 
How to define public’s attitude 
in relation to you 
How to build good will through 
advertising 
How to avoid fancy talk in your 
relations with the public 
More than 900 pages, 37 chap- 
ters, 89 illustrations. Data from 
36 experts. 
The only basic blueprint of Pub- 
lic Relations for business avail- 
able today, this great new book 
brings the subject right into 
your office and puts you in com- 
plete charge. Tells you just what 
to do to use public relations to 
open the door to more sales, big- 
ger profits, better customer rela 
tions, sounder employee relations. 


First down-to-earth handbook 
on practical public relations ! 
Examine FREE for 10 days 


This big 928-page Handbook gives you a 
behind-the-desk slant that enables you to 
direct your company activities so as to gain 
all the benefits that come from effective 
public relations. 


No arm chair theories, no vague defini- 
tions; no mumbo-jumbo and no mystery— 
just practical business-level suggestions and 
“how-to-do-it” help for strengthening your 
firm’s position with the public. Yours to 
examine free in the new: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


EDITED BY PHILIP LESLY 


Material provided by 36 professional experts: 


David O. Alber 
Herbert M. Baus 
Walter W. Belson 
Archibald S. Bennett 
Herbert E. Bickel 
Verne Burnett 
W. Howard Chase 
Ralph S. Clark 

E. M. Claypool 
Martin Dodge 
Sydney H. Eiges 
Karl Ettinger 
Millard Faught 


Joseph A. Jones 
James M. Lambie, Jr. 
Philip Lesly 

Robert Lindquist 

J. Carlisle MacDonald 
William H. McGaughey 
J. A. Martz 

Louis E. Mesam 
Marvin Murphy 

Paul R. Nelson 

Burt Nevins 

Howard Praeger 

W. Emerson Reck 
Henry C. Fleisher Raymond T. Rich 

L. Richard Guylay Weston Smith 

Marion Harper, Jr. Charles M. Swart 
Stewart Harral John Hall Woods 
Arthur A. Hood John Orr Young 


Partial list of contents: What public relations is 
and does. How to test public reaction to 
your firm—without spending money. How 
to use local papers. How to use sales activi- 
ties as good will builders. How to handle 
complaints. 

How to develop new markets. How to 
turn publicity into dollars. How to build 
effective dealer relations. How to exploit 
your product among present users. How to 
discover your customers’ likes and dislikes. 
How to keep stockholders satisfied with your 
management. How advertising and public 
relations work together. Etc., etc. 

See for yourself how practical, how com- 
pletely different, how thoroughiy usable this 
great Handbook is. Send coupon for your 
free-examination copy NOW. 


FREE GIFT! 


‘Publicity and 
Promotion Guide 
for Business 
Executives’... 


gives you point- 
by-point details 
on how to get favorable public- 
ity, how to write press releases, 
how to hold press conferences, 
arrange fairs, exhibits, stunts, 
etc. This 48-page guide is yours 
FREE when you mail coupon. 
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PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Dept. M-PRJ-25 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Send me the new PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK 
for 10-day FREE EXAMINATION. After 10 days, I 
will either send $10 plus few cents postage and pack- 
ing. in full payment, or return the book and owe 
nothing. 

Include FREE—as a gift—the 48-page ‘‘Publicity 
and Promotion Guide for Executives,’’ which is mine 
to keep whether or not I return the PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS HANDBOOK. 
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ATTITUDE SURVEYS AS A TOOL OF MANAGEMENT — Continued 


least know what we are getting into and 
can plan accordingly. 

We have also learned much about the 
planning of operations. For many years 
it was considered good business to sim- 
plify and standardize operations so that 
they could be divided into the smallest 
possible component parts for production 
efficiency. Our surveys have indicated 
that employee morale is considerably 
lower in departments where the work 
has been sub-divided into too-small 
units. No one can estimate the conse- 
quent loss in total production. but we 
have enough evidence to make us sure 
that it must be very great. 

Another factor in operational plan- 
ning is the provision of a minimum 
standard of plant facilities and working 
conditions. Such commonly accepted 
things as employee rest rooms, clothing 
and locker space, and heating facilities 
can play an important part in the atti- 
tudes of employees. We have learned 
that employees are concerned not so 
much with the quality of working condi- 
tions. as such, but with what the quality 
of working conditions means to them as 
evidence of management’s interest in 
them as people. If washrooms are not 
kept clean and in good order and if 
other commonly accepted facilities on 
the job are not maintained up to an ac- 
ceptable standard, morale is likely to de- 
crease sharply. because the dirty wash- 
room is tangible evidence to employees 
that management has very little concern 
for them. 


Other Morale Factors 


Morale appears to increase when man- 
agement directs the work of subordinates 
in certain ways and to decline when 
other methods are employed. If lower 
level supervisors and employees are en- 
couraged to assume initiative and are 
not too severely punished for making 
mistakes after they have “carried the 
ball” the morale of the organization is 
likely to be high. If employees are en- 
couraged to participate in the discussion 
of management problems, the feeling of 
“belonging” will be greater. If manage- 
ment resists the temptation to direct the 
activities of subordinates in too much de- 
tail, and if employees are encouraged to 
make store problems their problems, a 
feeling of pride in the organization is al- 
most sure to result. In other words, the 


way representatives of management di- 
rect the activities of those under their 
supervision determines in large part 
their ability to develop an effective work- 
ing team. 

These areas of management planning 
are a few concrete examples of the broad 
principles whose validity has been un- 
derlined by the findings of our survey 
program. Few of these principles are 
new, but the important thing is that we 
have had them called to our attention 
in a way that has produced action and 
that has made us conscious of things 
toward which we might not have had the 
same degree of continuing interest. We 
feel we are just beginning to learn. We 
feel that our survey program, at a mini- 
mum cost, has provided us with insight 
into the reasons why certain types of 
company problems occur. It has directed 
our attention toward causes rather than 
symptoms. 


Core of Problems Revealed 


Interestingly enough, the points of 
view (and to a certain extent the me- 
thods) of our survey program have 
proved useful in dealing with a wide 
variety of management problems. many 
of which appear, on the surface at least. 
to have little to do with personnel. For 
example, we have been asked to assist 
in analyzing problems of improving 
sales volume in certain types of units, 
problems of controlling operating ex- 
penses in a particular branch of the busi- 
ness, problems of work plan and organ- 
ization structure, etc. 

In such cases, we often find that stress- 
es and strains in human relationships 
are at the seat of the problem with which 
management is concerned. As our survey 
program was set up specifically to aid in 
relieving such stresses and strains, it is 
being utilized more and more by our 
management in fields far removed from 
the usual province of personnel admin- 
istration. 

Thus far in this article there has been 
frequent reference to the idea of em- 
ployee morale. I should like. in con- 
clusion, to examine that idea a little 
more in detail and to indicate our rea- 
sons for considering it so important. 

For one thing, the importance of mor- 
ale to economic success is perhaps more 
obvious in our type of business than in 
many others. In a retail store, dissatis- 
fied and disgruntled employees simply 
do not make capable salespeople. Fur- 
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thermore, the attitudes of customers to- 
ward a store are determined not only by 
the merchandise values that store offers. 
but also by the reputation of the store 
in the community. If employees com- 
plain to their families and friends about 
the store in which they work, these com- 
plaints are likely to gain wide currency 
and seriously undermine the acceptance 
of the store. A store caters to a limited 
local market of which employees are an 
integral part. In this respect, retailing 
is in an entirely different situation than 
the factory which employs from a local 
community but distributes its goods over 
a wide geographical area. In the retail 
business there is no clear line of distinc- 
tion between employee relations. public 
relations, and customer relations. In a 
very real sense, employees, customers. 
and the public are the same people — or 
at least friends, neighbors, and relatives 
of the same people. There are the clear- 
cut economic reasons why our manage- 
ment has interested itself so definitely in 
problems of employee morale. 


High Morale Basis of Competence 


But high morale can make an even 
more important positive contribution to 
company success because it is an indis- 
pensable element of effective organiza- 
tion. By “effective organization” we 
mean one which is not merely technical- 
ly competent in the sense of being com- 
posed of people who have been carefully 
selected. well trained, adequately paid. 
properly supervised, and so on. These 
things are important, but in addition we 
mean an organization that has a dyna- 
mic quality about it: that is composed of 
men and women who know their jobs 
and are anxious to do them well; that is 
characterized by high levels of teamwork 
and cooperation and by essential agree- 
ment between workers and management 
as to the goals of their joint endeavor. 
Such an organization taps the human re- 
sources of people at all levels, main- 
tains a high degree of morale and en- 
thusiasm, and achieves the purposes of 
the company because it meets the needs 
and expectations of its people. Assuming 
reasonable technical competence, an or- 
ganization exhibiting these characteris- 
tics is “effective” from the standpoint of 
both workers and management. 


Finally, we are interested in problems 
of morale because high morale is a nec- 
essary condition for effective managerial 
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ATTITUDE SURVEYS — Continued 


leadership. Management is responsible 
for the well-being of the enterprise as a 
whole. To discharge that responsibility, 
organization. It may have to put pres- 
sure for higher output, impose disci- 
pline, replace workers by installing im- 
proved equipment or processes, lay peo- 
ple off because of declining sales, etc. 
Sometimes the very survival of the busi- 
ness may require drastic changes or re- 
adjustments. Certainly, over any period 
of time, an enterprise to earn the rate of 
profit necessary for its economic health 
must adapt to changing conditions and 
give constant attention to problems of 
efficient and economic operation. 


Workers Interested in Profits 


The maintenance of an adequate rate 
of profit is as much in the interests of 
workers as of stockholders and manage- 
ment. This is not merely because the 
long-range survival of the business de- 
pends on its ability to earn a profit: 
many things which contribute greatly to 
the pleasure of daily work and to pres- 
ent and future worker security are di- 
rectly dependent on profits. Sears, for 
instance, has a very substantial employee 
benefit program. Last year, the cost of 
benefits voluntarily provided by com- 
pany policy exceeded the total amount 
paid out in dividends to stockholders 
of the firm. Obviously, the first require- 
ment for a successful profit-sharing plan 
is a profit high enough to make the em- 
ployee’s share worth distributing. If 
Sears, over the years, had not maintained 
a consistent record of high profits, em- 
ployees would not only have lost much 
of the benefit provided by profit-shar- 
ing, many of the other items of our 
benefit program could never have been 
provided. 

But it is unnecessary to elaborate fur- 
ther, for Journal readers, on the stake 
employees have in the ability of man- 
agement to earn profit. The point I am 
trying to make is that the benefits ac- 
cruing to employees from profitable 
company operations are often long-term 
benefits whereas they may be asked to 
undergo inconvenience and _ possibly 
hardship in the short-term. The question 
is, do employees have enough confidence 
in the integrity and good intentions of 
management to accept some of the things 
management must do for the good of the 
enterprise without rebelling or creating 
resistance groups? Such reactions on the 
part of employees may well create rigid- 


ities which will make it difficult or im- 
possible for management to take the ac- 
tion that may be necessary to insure the 
economic health of the enterprise. 


The problem is one of the manage- 
ment leadership. If the morale of an 
organization is low, if there is suspicion 
and distrust of management, employees 
are likely to make it extremely difficult 
for management to maintain the enter- 
prise on a sound and profitable basis. 
But if morale is high, if employees have 
confidence that, insofar as circumstances 
permit, management is acting in ways 
that contribute to and strengthen the im- 
mediate and long-range welfare of the 
group. they will respond to manage- 
ment’s leadership and seek by all means 
at their command to help management 
work out the problem. 

In a multiple-unit organization such 
as Sears, this is not only a problem of 
top-management leadership: it is equal- 
ly a problem of leadership at each suc- 
cessive level of the organization. and 
particularly at the level of store and 
plant management. But as_ previously 
noted, executives vary in their ability to 
exercise effective leadership; while most 
have excellent capabilities on this score. 
some have definite weaknesses. 


Survey A Communicative Tool 


Our organization survey program, as 
a tool of top management, performs the 
highly useful service of reassuring those 
store and plant managers who are doing 
a good job of personnel relations that 
they are on the right track. For those 
who do a good job most of the time but 
run into occasional difficulties, surveys 
both reassure on matters being properly 
handled and call attention to problems 
that may have been overlooked. And 
finally, for those who do not have the 
natural and perhaps almost instinctive 
ability to do a consistently sound job of 
maintaining good personnel relations, 
the surveys act as a means for communi- 
cating to them the problems which are 
of particular importance in their organ- 
izations but which they may not always 
see or properly evaluate. Thus, our sur- 
vey program serves as a communicative 
tool within a store or plant and within 
the company as a whole; and without a 
device of this sort we would be less con- 
fident of the way in which our middle 
management is exercising the human re- 
lations portion of its total management 
responsibility. 
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Social Responsibilities of 


Business Leadership 
(Continued from Page 10) 


that the world knows of that acceptance 
and performance under it. 


I conclude with a few lines which have 
meant a good deal to me over the last 
few years. I do not know who should 
have the credit for having written them 
in the first place. I have seen them as- 
cribed to three different authors, but 
they seem to me to say so much in so 
few words that I have come to call them 
for myself The Administrator’s Prayer, 
and they go like this: 


Give us the strength to endure with 
serenity those things which cannot 
be changed. 

Give us the courage to change those 
things which can and should be 
changed. 


Give us the wisdom to distinguish one 
from the other. 


Oh, the Public! 


(Continued from Page 18) 


U. S. Steel bumbled in that announce- 
ment of its price rise and again in inter- 
pretation of its case before and during 
the recent strike? Is the Republican 
Party as moribund and misguided as its 
public utterances indicate? Does the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
insert those ads tongue-in-cheek during 
the current anti-trust discussion? 


One thing’s for sure. Public relations 
will become an infant suicide if its prac- 
titioners grossly underestimate Bob’s in- 
telligence. He may not pretend to be 
well-informed. Chances are he never gave 
any thought to health insurance as a 
Public Issue until the American Medical 
Association made its bid for his atten- 
tion. When he does mull the matter over, 
you can bet your bottom dime that he'll 
do his own deciding. He may have a 
partiality for Grade C movies, comic 
books and giveaway radio programs, but 
he’s no dope in being able to count and 
to compound his blessings. 


Bob is you and I, with a simpler, bet- 
ter ventilated way of looking at things. 
You don’t have to wake up so very early 
in the morning to put something over on 
him the first time. After that, watch out. 
He’s smart. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY — Continued 


year have used the grounds, and the 
other equipment and facilities provided 
by the company. 

Electric power companies all over 
America have watershed _ properties, 
streams and lakes that make ideal sites 
for summer camps for Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and other youth 
groups, and even for municipal camps. 
Many of these companies have taken 
advantage of this opportunity for com- 
munity-relations service, and have set 
aside suitable sites for such summer 
camps. A company-donated camp of this 
sort is a continuing reminder of the com- 
pany’s interest in the community’s wel- 
fare and the well-being of its present 
and future citizens. 

Companies whose very business con- 
sists of selling amusement and recrea- 
tion have special problems and special 
opportunities in donating the use of 
their facilities to community organiza- 
tions. There are always economic and 
other dangers in giving away what one 
ordinarily sells; and yet such donations 
judiciously handled can be as valuable a 
step in the community relations of an 
amusement enterprise as in those of any 
other firm. Equally good examples could 
be found throughout the country, and 
the one selected as an illustration here is 
only one with which the writer happens 
to be particularly familiar. 

One of the largest commercial amuse- 
ment enterprises in America is Play- 
Land-at-the-Beach in San Francisco, 
operated by the Whitney Bros. It has all 
the standard amusement devices of fer- 
ris wheels and other exciting rides, rol- 
ler-coasters, “crazy houses,” shooting 
galleries — and many special features of 
its own. Such an enterprise is highly de- 
pendent upon public opinion, both for 
patronage and for the right to exist. An 
antagonistic public could put such an 
enterprise out of business in short or- 
der. not only by withholding patronage. 
but by imposing hampering restrictions 
that would make it impossible to oper- 
ate. The fact that this company has en- 
joyed good public opinion is of course 
the result of many factors; but not the 
least of these has been the constructive 
program of community relations. 

In addition to being personally active 
in many community projects, the head 
of the amusement company has made in- 
telligently generous use of the unique 
facilities of Playland to cooperate with 
the many boys’-work and_girls’-work 


agencies. All through the year, days are 
set aside when underprivileged boys and 
girls under the guidance of these recrea- 
tion and welfare groups may enjoy the 
play facilities without charge. In the 
course of a year, many thousands of 
children are so entertained; and not in 
the name of charity, but in the name of 
cooperation with the particular boys’ 
club or girls’ club, so that membership 
in that particular character-building or- 
ganization is given additional “extra div- 
idend” value. 


(F) Program Manuals and Literature 
for Clubs 


Mention has been made above of a 
company that prepares manuals, pro- 
gram material and literature for 4-H 
Clubs and other youth organizations. In 
another section, reference is made to a 
company that has developed a suggested 
agricultural program for an internation- 
al service club of business men. 

The same thing can be and has been 
done for women’s clubs, boys’ and girls’ 
groups and nearly every other type of 
organization that needs program mate- 
rial to interest its members. 

The opportunities to develop such ma- 
terials for organizations are similar to 
those for schools, as discussed in a later 
section; and the same cautions should be 
observed in the matter of commercial- 
ism. A dignified identification of the 
company as the source is always accept- 
able, but most organizations will be 
obliged to avoid materials that contain 
direct sales-promotion messages. 


(G) Participation in Local Fairs and 
Celebrations 


In many American communities the 
annual county fair, rodeo, harvest festi- 
val, or whatever it may be called, is the 
biggest event in the life of the commu- 
nity and is looked forward to by the 
citizens each year as the big event of the 
year. It assumes the same place in the 
lives of these communities as the old 
European harvest festivals. It gives 
many people in the community their 
greatest opportunity for self-expression, 
and becomes a matter of great pride — 
sometimes of considerable emotion. 

But, as with so many affairs, they also 
can be one of the biggest headaches. In 
order that everyone may have fun, some- 
one has to do endless hours of work. If 
a few people find themselves stuck with 
all the work, they resent it. Because it is 
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hard work to make such affairs “click,” 
nerves and tempers sometimes get 
frayed, and feeling can then run strong- 
ly against those who have failed to help. 

There are many ways in which a com- 
pany can participate, and a company 
that wants to be regarded as a good 
neighbor will give such events high 
priority in setting up its annual sche- 
dules. If there is a parade, the company 
can have a float, a company band, or 
some other evidence of participation. If 
there are booths or exhibits, as at the 
fair grounds, there is an opportunity 
both to show interest and to do an edu- 
cational job for the company and its 
products, by setting up a company ex- 
hibit. There are many other ways of 
helping. in the advertising and promo- 
tion of the event, displaying posters. set- 
ting up ticket-sale booths, helping with 
physical design and construction of 
units, transporting equipment, entertain- 
ing visitors. 

Often a big company executive. by 
reason of his training, will be an expert 
in some line that happens to be a vexing 
problem to the sponsors of the local 
event. If he has had a background in 
trafic management, he may be ideally 
suited to organize and direct a parade. 
If he has had experience, and has skill 
in preparing sales displays of company 
products, he may have useful judgment 
on the management of exhibits. These 
and similar talents are among the assets 
that corporation executives bring to a 
community, and they can make a great 
contribution to the community at least 
cost to themselves. 

Beyond all this, of course, there are 
the endless routine jobs in connection 
with a community event that require lit- 
tle expertness, that have no glamour — 
but that have to be done and done thor- 
oughly: the “pick-and-shovel” jobs that 
make all the difference between a smooth 
performance and a ragged one. The com- 
pany whose executives and employees do 
their share of those chores will be mak- 
ing itself as much a part of the com- 
munity as those who do the spectacular 
things. Like an army. a community cele- 
bration can’t be all generals — it must 
have non-coms and privates in the ranks. 

Community celebrations often take 
other forms than fairs or parades. and 
provide different opportunities fur par- 
ticipation. Many cities, for instance. 
have Outdoor Christmas Tree move- 
ments or other holiday lighting pro- 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY — Continued 


grams, in which unanimous participa- 
tion is important. While many of these 
programs are sponsored by merchants 
and are intended primarily to attract 
people to the downtown stores, non- 
merchant businesses have an opportun- 
ity to make contributions that often are 
unique. In Great Falls, Montana, for in- 
stance, the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company always joins wholeheartedly 
and takes a foremost part in the holiday 
decoration season, even though its plant 
is completely separated from the main 
community. The plant grounds are al- 
ways lavish with special lighting and 
display: and because the plant is situ- 
ated on a hill overlooking the city across 
a river, its spectacular lighting strikes 
the keynote for the entire community 
program. 


(H) Observing Local Holidays 


Another occasional point of friction 
between absentee-owned businesses and 
the local community is in the observance 
of local holidays. Industrial concerns us- 
ually do not feel local pressure to ob- 
serve holidays as much as retail stores 
do — in fact, unless there were a parade 
or event in which participation was 
needed, the only explaining a factory 
manager might have to do would be to 
his own employees who had to work 
while their friends had the day off. But 
with retail stores it is different. 

When one store remains open while 
all others are closed, there is always the 
suspicion that the open store is trying 
to take advantage of the situation to 
grab all the business of people who want 
to buy on that day and can’t find any 
other place to do it. Not only does it 
breed resentment among competing 
stores, but if the competition ultimately 
forces all the stores to remain open, the 
entire community may resent the spoil- 
ing of a valued holiday. 

And it will not help matters to say 
“We're sorry — but we have orders from 
New York” — or Chicago or Headoffice- 
ville somewhere else. Nothing could fo- 
cus attention more strongly on the out- 
side-ness, the absentee nature. of the 
business than such a statement. 

The answer is to give local managers 
authority to use their own discretion in 
observing such days if it becomes a com- 
munity decision to do so. There are not 
many such days in a year, and their im- 
portance varies from place to place. 
Most states have an Admission Day or 


its equivalent, signaling admission to the 
Union, or founding as a separate entity 
in some way; local customs on the recog- 
nition of that day varies even within 
any one state. In other places, the open- 
ing day of a fair or celebration may be 
the occasion for a full-day or half-day 
closing. 

The profits from staying open may 
seem to outweigh the loss of good will, 
and management must decide which is 
more important. Experience has shown 
that loss of good will has often cost com- 
panies far more in the long run than the 
profits to be made from a single day. 
Head-office management should take that 
into account in looking at daily opera- 
ting figures and seeing a conspicuously 


blank day. 


(1) Specialized Helps to Local Causes 
and Organizations 


Large corporations have many techni- 
cal and professional resources that no 
civic or charitable organization can hope 
to duplicate. These resources can at 
times be applied to community prob- 
lems with results that the local groups 
could hardly have secured by themselves, 
but that cost the corporation little be- 
cause it has the facilities already estab- 
lished. Some of the most valuable of 
these technical services are of a sort that 
cannot well be publicized, but are known 
and appreciated by the influential lead- 
ers of the community. 

An example is found in one of the 
larger community chests on the Pacific 
Coast. It has grown over the years to the 
point where its large staff, its vast ac- 
counting, mailing, stenographic, filing. 
and related functions, its widely ramified 
staff services and its personnel problems 
generally presented a major problem in 
organization and administration. In the 
same city are the headquarters for one 
of the country’s larger oil companies — 
one of the few companies large enough 
to have a special Department of Organi- 
zation, to survey, analyze and solve 
problems of internal organization and 
administration. 

As a service to the community chest, 
the company assigned a special staff 
committee of survey experts from its 
department to make a complete organi- 
zation and administration study of the 
chest. The result of that survey was a 
sweeping reorganization of internal pro- 
cedures, the application of many pieces 
of mechanical office equipment and 
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many modern techniques to speed up 
routine, more effective utilization of vol- 
untary help, a more rational plan of 
salary and personnel practices, and gen- 
erally improved functioning with over- 
all economy. 

Periodically, all community chests 
through the country must make salary 
studies to compare the salaries paid in 
their constituent agencies, as well as in 
their own staffs, with those paid by priv- 
ate industry. In making these surveys, 
many corporations have given valuable 
assistance not only in supplying data on 
their own salary classifications, but by 
lending expert personnel officers to help 
in planning and conducting the survey. 

The problera of handling large 
amounts of cash at campaign time, with 
all the rush and confusion that attend a 
campaign, has bothered many chests. 
The San Francisco Chest was able to put 
this problem up to a committee of con- 
trollers from the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., and the local office of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. The ad- 
vice of this committee has been fol- 
lowed in subsequent years and found 
very helpful. 

At Dayton, the chest has received sev- 
eral types of specialized assistance that 
only a large corporation is equipped to 
give. General Motors Corporation made 
a survey of business and accounting me- 
thods in use by the Chest, similar to the 
one described above, and with equally 
valuable results. A complete stage show, 
entitled “You’re in the Army, Mr. 
Jones,” presenting the programs of the 
community’s social agencies, was devel- 
oped by the Corporation, using the Cor- 
poration’s own stage equipment and 
talent. 

In the same city, the National Cash 
Register Company has produced most of 
the publicity material used in communi- 
ty chest campaigns. Company personnel 
has also written the script and super- 
vised the production of a sound-slide 
film which was used for the training of 
solicitors. 

In many cities, the public address sys- 
tems used in chest campaigns, as well as 
in other public events, are loaned by one 
of the larger business firms. 

In addition to these special services, 
most of the community chests receive 
some general services from larger cor- 
porations, such as advice on financing 

(Please Turn to Page 26) 
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Public Relations in the 


Social Community 
(Continued from Page 25) 


and investments, usually provided by 
banks and investment firms, auditing of 
campaign results, frequently done by 
junior accountants and cost accountants; 
the financing of special studies and re- 
ports: the lending of experts in the 
building construction industry to review 
the needs of agencies for repairs and re- 
placements; and the loan of junior ex- 
ecutive staff to supplement the paid staff 
of the chest. 


Chambers of commerce receive all the 
same types of specialized help and many 
others of much more technical nature. 
The committees of a chamber of com- 
merce are, in fact, often made up largely 
or entirely of technical experts who do- 
nate their services to solve problems for 
the community in the same fields in 
which they are highly paid for their 
private work. In the location of new in- 
dustries, developing transportation serv- 
ices for the community, breaking traffic 
bottlenecks, improving freight-rate struc- 
tures. promoting the utilization of raw 
materials and natural resources, expand- 
ing trade areas, promoting city plan- 
ning. recreation, beautification — _ in 
practically everything that a chamber 
does. the services of non-technical vol- 
unteers and staff are supplemented by 
technical specialists from larger cor- 
porations or from private professional 
firms. Engineers, architects, traffic man- 
agers. rate experts, accountants, bankers 
and finance experts, attorneys, advertis- 
ing executives, art directors, tax experts. 
chemists and many other kinds of spe- 
cialists employed by large corporations 
have knowledge and skills that can be 
applied effectively to community prob- 
lems. but which community organiza- 
tions like a chamber of commerce sel- 
dom can afford to hire. 


“Three objectives which would help 
accomplish the broad public relations 
program our system needs so desperate- 
ly are: (1) To sell production as well as 
products; (2) To educate as well as in- 
form; (3) To challenge untruth as well 
as champion truth.” 


J. HANpLY Wricurt, President, PRSA, 
in Keynote Speech, San Francisco 
Public Relations Seminar, February 
1, 1950. 


STOCK OWNERSHIF AND ITS EFFECT ON 


relationship seems strongest in the “C” 
and “D” or large wage earning groups. 
In the “A” group there are 11 percen- 
tage points difference, in the “B” 9 
points, and in the “C” and “D” 17 
points. 


Private versus Government housing. 
Among those owning stock 61.6 per cent 
favored private rather than government 
housing, whereas among those not own- 
ing stock 45 per cent favor private hous- 
ing. Here again the relationship is quite 
distinct. 


Practical Conclusions 


In past years we have studied in this 
fashion the relationship between radio 
programs and company attitudes. be- 
tween advertising programs and_atti- 


tudes, between slogan identification and 
attitudes, between attitudes on many 
political, social and economic issues. 
Never, in these studies. have we found 
so large a difference as that between 
stock owners and non-owners. 


While this evidence does not prove 
that stock ownership is the panacea for 
Statism or Socialism, it does show a re- 
lationship which deserves the most care- 
ful consideration. As a result of certain 
mistakes made in the period preceding 
1929, many companies have shied away 
from any efforts to encourage stock own- 
ership among their employees and the 
rank and file generally. Possibly this sit- 
uation should be reconsidered in the 
light of present problems and the les- 
sons learned from past experience. 


OWNERSHIP OF SHARES OF STOCK 


Q. Do you or your family own any shares of stock in companies like General 


Motors, General Electric or any other company? 


Socio-Economic Group 


A B c D 
Upper Lower 
Upper Middle Middle Lower Total 
% % % % % 
6l 77 90 95 84.2 
Total Interviews.............. 1000 3000 4000 2000 10,000 
VALUE OF STOCK OWNED 
Q. About how much, roughly, is this stock worth: less than $500.......... ; $500- 
$1.000.......... : $1,000-$5.000.......... : or $5,000 or more.......... ? 
Socio-Economic Group 
A B Cc D Total 
% % % % % 
§ 7 4 2 4.4 
Per Cent Stock Owners.......................... 35 20 8 3 13.4 


* Less than .5% 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD PRIVATE ENTERPRISE — Continued 


STOCK OWNERSHIP vs. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


Q. Should there be more.............. or less.............. government control of business? 


Socio-Economic Group 


A B C&D Total 
% % % % 
Stock Owners 
Total Interviews .....................----- 349 591 400 1340 
Non-Owners 
12 14 24. 20.5 
18 19 28 24.7 
Total Interviews .......................--- 608 2329 5479 8416 


STOCK OWNERSHIP vs. HOUSING 


Q. Do you think the housing problem will be settled best: by having the Federal 
Government furnish the money and plans............. or by leaving it to private 
individuals and builders.......... ? 


Socio-Economic Group 


A B C&D Total 
% % % % 
Stock Owners 
Federal Government furnish 
money and _ plans........................ 18 25 30 24.8 
Private individuals and builders...... 69 62 54. 61.6 
13 13 16 13.6 
Total Interviews ..........................349 591 400 1340 
Non-Owners 
Federal Government furnish 
money and _ 28 29 40 36.0 
Private individuals and builders...... 56 56 39 45.0 
16 iS 21 19.0 
Total Interviews .......................... 608 2329 5479 8416 


Management's Response to 
the Modern Challenge 


(Continued from Page 8) 

vidual’s feeling that he is just part of a 
mass. This is the great challenge in 
Personnel Administration. We cannot 
eliminate mass production, but we cer- 
tainly are ingenious and capable enough 
to discover ways and means of bringing 
back pride in job and of building the 
individual dignity of the worker. This 
requires the highest caliber of industrial 
statesmanship and the diligent efforts of 
all management regardless of the partic- 
ular management activity for which they 
are held responsible. 


In Conclusion 

In preparing a comprehensive review 
of this kind and in contemplating it as 
a whole, one has two extremely valuable 
and inspiring reactions. The first is that 
the challenge to management is bigger, 
more complex, more difficult than ever 
in history. In fact, there are times when 
it seems almost unsurmountable. That is 
when men really dig in with determina- 
tion to accomplish the impossible. 

The second is that management cap- 
ability and caliber required to do this 
job is showing itself in increasing num- 
bers. The challenge of the impossible 
job, as always in human nature, is bring- 
ing out the best qualities in people and 
is discovering competency that in nor- 
mal conditions does not seem to be in 
evidence. 

It is a source of daily inspiration to 
those of us who are identified with full- 
time service to management to see the 
intense desire to find the solution to 
these problems. The tougher the going 
is, the more we are called upon for help. 
The nature of our help is the opportun- 
ity which we provide for an exchange of 
experience between members and man- 
agement. The one characteristic of 
American management which impresses 
foreign visitors more than anything else 
is the willingness and freedom with 
which one executive makes what he has 
available to others, regardless of organ- 
ization connection or loyalty. 


“A dozen approaches to the dramatic objective of human relations as the key to a new era have convinced many that three 


points are paramount in any such discussion: 


1. “In all the history of man the periods of freedom have been measured in years, but the periods of serfdom have been 
measured in centuries. If the values and traditions of a free people wither away, the free corporate structure cannot survive. 

2. “The sense of human frustration in the world today is the most dangerous enemy of freedom. Frustration does not 
bludgeon a man into slavery. Its attack is more insidious. As the vampire bat which sucks blood while its victim sleeps, human 


frustration undermines the will to be free and plants the seeds of blind rebellion. 


3. “My third point borders so closely on the obvious that I almost hesitate to share it with you. It is simply this: No 
human institution, whether it be a state, a church, a lodge, a labor union, or a corporation can survive for very long the sus- 
tained mass disapproval of man.” ~-W. Howarp Cuase, Vice President. PRSA, 

addressing the Seattle Seminar on Public 
Relations, February 5, 1950. 
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The Effect of Public Relations on Economic Decisions 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Unquestionably, control of rents cou- 
pled with the rising cost of material and 
labor has been a great discouragement 
to the building of houses. The political 
barriers to earning a return on private 
investment are a grave deterrent. Whe- 
ther a free market in housing would have 
brought about any better situation, can 
only be a matter of guess-work, but gov- 
ernment housing programs have not 
been able to fill the gap. 


Voluntary Price Restraint 


I would not wish to convey false im- 
pression of a restraining government 
policy on the one hand, and a divergent 
price policy by productive industry on 
the other. Industry as well as govern- 
ment has favored price limits, both in 
theory and in practice. During the war 
period, and after, most of the larger 
producing units of the country followed 
a voluntary policy of price-restraint. 

They did not charge what the market 
would bear. Here and there you might 
have found certain luxury items where 
some makers controlled production in 
order to maintain a high price level: 
but, in general, the leading industries 
pursued a practice of moderate price. 
rationing the available material to cus- 
tomers on a voluntary quota basis, ra- 
ther than pushing prices to the limit, 
and selling to the highest bidder. The 
alternative of allowing prices to react to 
supply and demand, and of selling to 
the highest bidder would have been pos- 
sible. The prevalence of the so-called 
black and grey markets demonstrates 
that the possibility was there, but ac- 
tually various leading industries at- 
tempted as best they could to police the 
markets and to drive out the operators 
who were charging above the scheduled 
prices. 

The practice of price-restraint was a 
public relations decision, based on the 
belief that in the long run, the mass of 
the public would feel that industry had 
shown a social responsibility to the mass 
buyer during a period of critical short- 
ages. 

Virtually all of the influences which 
have been cited represent public opinion 
forces. They reflect the public view in 
one quarter or another that certain re- 
strictions should be imposed for the 
benefit of society. 

Whether wise or unwise they are na- 
tional political decisions, rather than na- 
tive economic reactions, also they repre- 


sent formalized public opinion or public 
relations, rather than an automatic pub- 
lic conviction. They are the outgrowth 
of political thoughts, or the thinking of 
special groups. 

Apparently, then, there is a wide- 
spread belief in all the strata of our 
economy, that law of the free market 
without any restraint is impractical. 

Obviously, it is not feasible to deter- 
mine how far we can or cannot go in 
trying to direct economics into a prede- 
termined pattern. 

But I do believe that it will be useful 
for the conscientious economist to pay 
increasing attention to the public rela- 
tions aspects of the subject; and the 
man who is engaged professionally in 
public relations would do well to take 
an increasing degree of responsibility in 
what he advocates. 

The public relations man is not living 
up to his responsibility if he conceives 
himself merely as a propagandist advo- 
cating the views of others, whatever they 
may be. 

In industry for a number of years 
now, there has been a growing sense of 
public responsibility, and this has been 
reflected in its public relations activities. 

In most of the substantial companies. 
it has come to be recognized that public 
relations is a management function. The 
public relations officer participates in 
discussions of policy and is not merely 
a dispenser of opinion. 

In economics, to sum up, the impact 
of public relations upon economic de- 
cisions in the past generation has been 
overwhelming. 

If some economists may feel that this 
is gone too far, the remedy is for the 
economist to become more closely ac- 
quainted with the public relations as- 
pects of his problem. Where he is in a 
college or university, he can do a more 
active job of collaboration with the pub- 
lic relations officer. Such an economist 
will find ready listeners in the public 
relations field. 

Or, let’s put it another way — both the 
economist and the publicist have a joint 
responsibility in the discovery and pro- 
motion of the truth, as they understand 
it. Each is necessary to the other. The 
economist can have a useful influence 
only as he can win public support. The 
value of the publicist depends on the 
worthiness of the cause which he sup- 
ports. Together, they can work effe.!ive- 
ly in the public’s interest. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Rates: ‘Positions Wanted’’ 60c per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted’ $1.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum. All classified ads payable in advance. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL PR JOB AT COMMUNITY 
LEVEL wanted by man, 32, who has eight 
years of PR and newspaper experience. Has 
successfully organized two college PR pro- 
grams. Strong news and feature writer. 
Experience includes editing house organ, 
public speaking, some radio writing. B.J. 
University of Missouri. Box 1-2. 


WOMAN — ASSISTANT TO PUBLIC 
RELATIONS DIRECTOR. College graduate, 
ten years in editorial and publications field; 
experience in organizing functions of all 
kinds; extensive training in music; willing 
to travel. Box M-1. 


FOREIGN PR CONTACT MAN, 29. Ex- 
cellent promotion psychologist. Latin Ameri- 
ean legal training; 7 years experience Latin 
America, Asia. Export advertising, foreign 
trade, industrial and labor relations con- 
sultant. 5 languages. Desires association with 
Int'l PR firm or foreign dept. mfr. Box F-3. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICITY SPOT SOUGHT 
by science writer and editor; publishing 
and newspaper experience; excellent science 
background, recent M.A., 29, veteran. Box 
E-4. 


Mureny-Luus, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING 


e TELEVISION 


59 PARK AVENUE 


YORK, N.Y. 
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The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
SAMUEL C. Pace, Asst. to President, St. Louis, 
San Francisco Railway Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Rospert D. Ross 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Maurice O. Ryan, Manager, American Hotel 
Assn. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


LauRA E. FREED 


AGNES V. MARR 


Wooprow G. GATEHOUSE 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE—525 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YorK 17, N. Y. 
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THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
founded in 1945 
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— the voice of organized Public Relations 


in America” 


PR handbook to practitioners 


PR signpost to opinion leaders 


PR  weathervane to management 
PR source reference for libraries* 


PR teaching aid in the class room* 


Are your assistants and staff members equipped 
with adequate copies for keeping current with 


developments in the field each month? 


$5.00 per year 


* special rate to educational institutions on request 
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